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PREFACE. 



This book, like those which have preceded it, is meant 
to be both a real Reading Book and a guide and help in 
teaching Geography. It is in great measure an adaptation 
of Part III. in the original series ; and, in this, as in the 
former book, my chief aim has been to give a clear general 
view of the physical structure of England and Wales. A 
great many details are passed over, as being better suited to 
short text-books than to a Reading Book. 

Yet, the field for this Standard being narrowed by the 
New Code to England and Wales, a good many pages have 
been set free, which were occupied with Scotland and 
Ireland. I have thus been enabled to go much more fully 
into the political divisions, counties, county towns, &c, and 
venture to hope that the additional matter will be regarded 
by teachers as an improvement. 

In another respect, also, I have made considerable 
changes. The water-partings and the county divisions are 
taken in one view, so as to avoid the frequent recurrence to 
the same places. Longer experience convinces me that, for 
the purpose of teaching Geography, the more orderly arrange- 
ment is, on the whole, to be preferred. 

The removal of Scotland and Ireland robs this book of 
a good many of its * sweet morsels '* of illustrative extracts. 
But I hope those which remain will be enough to relieve the 
dryness of geographical details. 
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GEOGRAPHY READING BOOKS. 

PART III. 



»Cs. 



SECTION I 

COAST-LINE. 



I. INTRODUCTION. 

i. 

YOU have heard a good deal about Islands, 
Bays, Capes, Estuaries, &c, and you have 
learnt the meaning of many other words 
used in geography. In this book I am going to 
try to make you see the use of all these hard 
words. They are not invented to puzzle you, or 
to burden your memory. They are really needed 
as helps to memory. Without them, it would be 
impossible to understand or remember what you 
are told about the earth you live on, its different 
parts, and the many forms and shapes of land 
and water in different places. 

2. You live on an island. AJX of V 0>3l A ^^ 
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say, will say that you know you do. But how do 
you know it ? You see it on the map. Very good. 
But how did the map-maker find it out ? Look 
at Great Britain on the map of Europe. You 
can see that, if it touched the coast of France on 
the south, it would be a peninsula stretching north- 
wards ; or, if it were turned a little more to the 
north-eastward, and touched the coast of Norway, 
it would be a peninsula stretching southward. If 
you wanted to make sure for yourselves that it is 
an island, not a peninsula, how should you set 
about it ? Or how do you suppose that this was 
really done ? There was but one way — to try if 
ships could sail round it. If they could — that is, 
if they could start from some point on the coast, 
and go on northwards, then turn to the west, then 
to the south, and at last to the east, and come back 
to the point they started from — then it was clear 
that it was an island. 

3. And this is what was done long ago by the 
Roman general, Agricola. He knew beforehand 
that it was not joined to the continent on the south 
side ; for he knew all about the narrow channel 
which lies between, and he had himself come across 
it But he wanted to know whether there was 
water at the northern end. So he sent his ships 
along the east coast; and when they came back 
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along the south coast, he knew for certain that they 
had found water all round, and that Britain was 
really an island, and not a peninsula. 

4.. I am going, in this and the following lessons, 
to take y6u along part of the same track. Only, 
we have this advantage over Agricola's sailors : all 
the places and points of land they came to were 
strange to them, and they did not know their 
names. You, even though you have never seen 
them, know a good many of the names ; and those 
which are new to you are easily learnt ; because, 
even though you have not heard them before, they 
fall on your ears with a homely English sound, 
and do not (as they did to the Romans) seem 
harsh or strange. 

5. Before we begin our little voyage, there is one 
fact which I may tell you. This island of ours is 
very nearly a peninsula, and must long ago have 
been joined to the continent both on the south and 
on the east. The water which now separates 
them is very shallow — not much more than 3©o 
feet deep on the south, and a good deal less on the 
east Compared with the depth of the great ocean 
this is very little indeed ; and there is no doubt 
that, long long ago, the bed of these shallow seas 
was so much higher than it is now, that it stood 
above the level of the water, and what axs. tossn ^^ 
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British Islands formed the north-west projection of 
the continent of Europe. 

6. We have cause to be very thankful for the 
change which placed this narrow silver streak of 
water between us and our neighbours, leaving us 
close enough for friendly intercourse, but not so 
near as to make it easy for them to trespass. 
Nations, as well as private persons, may be better 
friends when they have a good boundary wall 
between them ! 



II. LONDON TO CHATHAM. 

1. Now for our voyage, to explore the coast, 
marking at the same time all we come to that is 
worthy of note. Let us start from London, which 
is not exactly on the coast, but very near it, a few 
miles up the Thames. Take your stand on London 
Bridge, the last of the many bridges that span the 
great river. Look about you. We will not stop 
just now to look into the mighty city itself: we 
shall come back to it by and by. For the present, 
look only at the river. 

2. See that forest of masts, far as the eye can 
reach, some at anchor, some in movement up and 
down — ships, if you knew enough to note it, of 
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every shape and size, and rigged in all different 
styles — ships, if you were near enough to find it 
out, from nearly every trading country in the world, 
with sailors speaking many different languages ! 
It is worth while to stop for a moment to observe 
the ceaseless activity of this busy port of London, 
and to think how the sea which seems to separate 




[ships at tower 



nations is really bringing them closer together, 
enabling each in turn to supply the wants of the 
others, and learn while doing it to understand a 
little of the others' ways and feelings. 

3. Let us take advantage of the ebb of the tide, 
and glide quickly down the Thames. "Wewte^fwo^ 
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to keep to the right or southern side of the river. 
But we stop for a moment at Tower Stain, on the 
left side, to take a look at the shipping, of which 
you have here a little picture. 

4. Let us now cross over. Here is Greenwich, 
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From the river side you can see the &>?<?/ Hospital, 
which formed till lately a home for old sailors of 
the navy. Behind it, on rising ground, is the well- 
known Park ; and high up you can almost catch a 
glimpse of the Observatory, We must not land at 
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present, as we have to do with coast-line only. 
But the Observatory deserves a few words. 

5. An observatory is, of course, a place to 
observe ; but what do you suppose has chiefly to 
be observed here ? Unlike most workshops, the 
busiest time here is the night. For the chief 
duty is to watch the stars, though a good deal 
of time has also to be spent in watching the sun. 
Why this is so important, or how it helps in geo- 
graphy, I could not yet make you understand. 
But you should remember where Greenwich is, 
and, when you are a year or two older, you will 
learn more about the use of these daily and nightly 
watchings. 

6. We need not stop at Erith, nor at Gravesend, 
where the port of London ends. Turning north- 
ward, and then to the eastward, we pass into 
wider and opener water — we have left the river, 
and are passing into the estuary. See the change 
in the character of the country. No hills, but 
flat, marshy country, where strangers, and even 
some of the natives, are every year subject to 
ague. Now, just as we begin to catch sight of 
almost open sea, there is a break in the coast- 
line, and a wide opening tells us that we are at 
the mouth of a tributary or affluent of the Thames. 
This is the Medway, the chief rivet of tSjeciX. 
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7. It is worth our while to go up this creek or 
river-mouth, to take a look at Chatham. Though 
some miles up the Medway, it is really on the coast. 
If it should ever be the misfortune of this country 
to be invaded by a foreign enemy, one of the first 
places they would try to attack would be Chatham. 
For there they would find the great dockyard, where 
many of our war-ships are built, and the arsenal, 
filled with cannon to put into them. If they could 
take or destroy them, it would be a heavy blow 
to England, and would humble us even more than 
it would hurt us. But this is not likely to happen, 
though it was once attacked about two hundred 
years ago. It is much more strongly defended now. 

8. Yet, after all, we do not trust so much to 
strong walls, and cannon well placed on the walls, 
and soldiers ready to defend them, as to our ships 
and sailors on the open seas. Some day, we hope, 
the time may come when there shall be no more 
fighting, and no more need of making ready to 
fight : when arsenals shall be useless, and dock- 
yards shall have no ships in them but peaceful 
trading vessels. But, till that time comes, we are 
thankful to know that no enemy can come near us, 
because our ships and sailors are strong enough 
and brave enough to meet them and drive them 
back, before they can reach our coast. It is well 
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to build strong walls i 
after all. 



und important places ; yet, 



Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep : 

Her march is o'er the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep. 



III. CHATHAM TO DOVER. 

i. BUT it is time to go on. Our course is 
peaceful enough, down the Medway. On our 







right hand is the ' Isle of Sheppey ; ' on our left, the 
' Isle of Grain.' Neither of them \w>Vs. \S*.t ■&». 
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island. A narrow creek lies between Sheppey and 
the main-land ; but, except at high tide, there is 
very little water in it We meet no ships of war 
coming to attack, but quiet barges, laden very likely 
with coal, going up with the tide to Chatham, or 
Rochester, or Maidstone. 

2. At the very mouth we pass Sheerness, and 
we shall be unlucky if we do not find some men-of- 
war lying at anchor. I give you a picture of one 
of the old kind of ships, the grand old wooden 
vessels in which Nelson led his men to victory. 
But there are no such ships built now. The new 
ironclads are much uglier, and do not look half so 
well in a picture, though they are far more power- 
ful for use. 

3. Beyond Heme Bay we pass the Reculvers, a 
high projecting point of land, on which stands a 
ruined church, still useful as a beacon-tower. And 
so on to Margate ; standing, as you see on the map, 
at the north-east corner of Kent, and almost the 
most easterly point in all England, open to every 
gale from north and east — that is, to all the coldest 
and freshest winds that blow. If you want pure, 
fresh air, stop at Margate : if it is winter or early 
spring, and you want a more sheltered spot, sail on 
round the North Foreland, southward to Eamsgate, 
where you face to the south. Both are favourite 
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watering-places, much frequented by Londoners in 
summer. 

4. While we rest, let me say a few words about 
the Isle of Thanet, which contains both Margate 
and Ramsgate, It is less of an island, to look at, 
than even Sheppey. Yet we know that formerly 
there were two wide branches of the river Stour : 




[THE RECULVKRS.] 

one in its present course into Pegwell Bay, near 
Ramsgate, and the other to the north, reaching the 
sea near the Reculvers, and that these together 
formed a channel through which large ships could 
pass. The northern channel was for a time quite 
dry ; and, though there is now some water there, 
Thanet can hardly be called a tea\ isYaxA. 
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IV. CHATHAM TO DOVER— Continued. 

THE GOODWINS. 
Part I. 

i. Crossing over the mouth of Pegwell Bay, 
we come to Deal and Walmer. Here you will not 
find much to interest you, as you look towards the 
land. But, if a strong east wind is blowing, you 
may be struck by the stillness of the water into 
which have you come. All the way from Margate, 
indeed, all the way from Sheerness, we have had 
rough waves bursting against our ship or boat. 
Now, as we pass Deal, or a little sooner, the wind 
still blows, but the sea is very much calmer. Why 
is this ? Ask a sailor or a Deal boatman, and he 
will tell you that you are in the Downs. But what 
are the Downs ? It is the name given to this piece 
of calmer water, so sheltered from storms, that 
ships may lie at anchor here, when it is not safe for 
them to go either northward or southward. 

2. But what shelters them ? Look out to the 
open sea. Do you see a spot a little way out 
where waves break, and are dashed high into 
the air in silvery foam ? Those are the famous 
Goodwill Sands, more fatal to ships than any 
rocks, on which probably more lives have been 
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lost than on any other single .spot in British seas. 
They are the remains of what was once an island, 
belonging to Earl Godwin, which sunk and almost 
disappeared about eight hundred years ago, leav- 
ing nothing but these low sands, just rising above 
the level of the water. Had they sunk a few feet 
lower, we should certainly have lost the shelter of 
the Downs ; but we should also have escaped the 
dangers of the Goodwins ! 

3. Some good of another kind has come out of 
the Goodwins. Suppose we land at Deal : observe 
these hardy, sailor-like men thronging the pier ; 
if the weather be rough, watching the sky, perhaps 
looking at the weather-glass, or asking if there is 
any storm signal to-night. These are the crew of 
the life-boat. You know, I dare say, something 
about a life-boat ; I must leave it to your teacher 
to tell you something more. Margate, Ramsgate, 
Dover, Folkestone— every town on the coast has 
one, and in each of them old men by the fireside 
can tell you thrilling stories of their youth — of 
hair-breadth escapes, crews snatched at the last 
moment from the grasp of those terrible sands — 
and alas ! also of failures, of ships broken to pieces 
before their eyes, when all was done that courage 
and skill could do to save them, but all in vain ! 
All have done well ; but, if a prize were to be ^n^xi 
g. m. B 



to the ' bravest of the brave.' it would fall to the 
boatmen cither of Ramsgate or of DeaL 




4. I am glad to be able to tell you a little about 
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life-boat work, in the words of one who has seen 
much of the boatmen, and has heard them tell of 
the dangers they have gone through. At least, it 
is nearly in his words : I have altered a few to 
make it easier for you. 

5 ' The Goodwin is a quicksand ; and it is this 
as well as the tremendous sea that beats upon it 
in heavy weather, that makes it so fatal to vessels 
that get stranded upon it. At low tide a part of 
the sand is dry, and hard, and firm, and can be 
walked on for a distance of about four or five 
miles ; but, as the water again flows over any part 
of it, that part becomes, as the sailors say, " all 
alive," soft and quick, and ready to suck in any- 
thing that lodges upon it.' ! 



V. CHATHAM TO DOVER- Continued. 

THE GOODWINS. 

Part II. 
I. To explain the next extract, I must tell you 
that the life-boat has always a steamer to help it 
to get to the place of danger. In a stormy sea, it 
could hardly reach it alone ; or, if it did get there, 
it might be too late : so the steamer drags or tows 
it to the spot. But the steamer cannot go close to 

1 Storm Warriors > p. 87. 
B 2 
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the sands : when it comes near them, the towing- 
rope is let go, and the life-boat goes on alone into 
waves where no other vessel could float : — 

2. * It is one o'clock in the morning ; the moon 
gleams through the openings in the dark deep 
clouds, which sweep swiftly across her path. The 
men see a large ship hard and fast on the sands, 
and in a perfect boil of waters. The fierce gale has 
driven her, at each lift of the sea, higher and higher 
upon the sands, until she has reached the highest 
part, and there has grounded fast. The boat makes 
n for the ship, the people on board see her, and 
;ries and cheers of joy greet her approach. They 
et the cable out slowly and drop alongside, keep- 
tig the boat near enough without letting her strike 
gainst the sides of the vessel ; and this, in the 

broken seas and rapid tide, is a matter of no small 
difficulty. The captain and pilot shout out to the 
men on board the boat, 'How many can you carry? 
We have more than a hundred souls on board, 
more than sixty women and children ! ' It is at 
once decided, as a matter of course, that the 
women and children shall be taken first, and the 
crew prepare to get them into the boat. 

3. ' At last, after many hairbreadth escapes, and 
some heavy falls, thirty women and children are got 
on board, and the boat is declared {o be full. Tlie 
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anchor is up at last ; 
the sails are hoisted ; 
the boat gathers way 
swiftly, and shoots 
clear of the ship. 
Away she bounds be- 
fore the fierce gale — 
on through the flying 
surf and boiling sea 
— on, although the 
waves leap over her 
and fill her with their 
spray. A second and 
a third time they fill 
the life-boat, till at last 
all the passengers are 
safe : the cabin of 
the steamer is full of 
women and children, 
and they are all very 
thankful to God for 
the full answer vouch- 
safed to the earnest 
prayers of the previous 
night' 

' Storm Warriors, by Rev. 
J. Gilmore. (Abridged and 
slightly simplified,} 




VI. DOVER TO LAND'S END. 

I. We hasten on to Dover. See how near we 
are to the opposite coast — the coast of France. 
Only twenty miles across — an hour-and-a-half s 
passage for a steamer ! Yet those twenty miles 
has kept us for ages apart from our neighbours. 
From the other side, many eyes have from time 
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to time looked curiously, and some covetously, at 
the white chalk cliffs overhanging Dover, as they 
shone brightly in the sun. But, for many long 
years, they have looked in vain ; the twenty miles 
of sea-water have been enough to keep us safe. 

2. Dover is a busy place, nestling in the narrow 
strip of level ground between the cliffs and the 
sea, in summer full of travellers going to the Con- 
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tinent, or coming home again. But we need not 
linger there. 

3. You will notice, as we sail along, that there 
are more openings in the land, and more points of 
land jutting out' into the sea, than we found on 
the south-eastern coast, from Sheerness to Beachy 




Head. And, as we go further to the westward, 
the bays grow larger, and the projecting points are 
higher and more rocky, till we finish with the 
Land's End and the Lizard, with Mount's Bay 
between them. 

4. You may perhaps ask what is ta^iesuao. <& 
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this difference. All I can tell you now is, that it 
is because some rocks are harder than others ; 
those on the east coast may all be called soft, and 
so crumble equally, leaving an even face ; while on 
the south-west, and still more on the west, the softer 
have been washed away, leaving the harder points 
behind them, jutting out in bold projecting points. 
5. It may amuse you to count the different 
names given to these points. On the south coast 
you have — 

Dunge Ness St. Catherine's Start Point 

Beachy Head Point The Lizard, or 

Sclsey Bill St. Alban's Head Lizard Head 

Portland Bill Land's End. 

One Ness, three Heads, two Points, two Bills, one 
End: all meaning the same thing. You can easily 
see how Ness (or Naze, or Nose) and Bill were 
chosen to express anything pointing outwards, and 
a high point of land looking over the sea might 
well be called a Head. The word Cape, you will 
observe — which means a Head — is very little used 
for particular points of Land in Great Britain. 

6. You do not find, on this coast, any large 
river-mouths ; because, for reasons you will learn 
in a later lesson, there are no large rivers flowing 
southward. 
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The towns we pass are of three kinds : Naval 
Seaports, Packet Stations, and Watering Places. 

7. Let us take the Watering Places first. There 
is a long string of them, all along the shore of the 
English Channel. Here are the names of the most 
important :- - 



Hastings and Worthing 

St Leonards Littlehampton 

Eastbourne Bognor 

Brighton Poole 



Bournemouth 
Weymouth 
Teignmouth 
Torquay. 



Besides these, I might have mentioned several in 
the Isle of Wight, such as Ryde, Cowes, and 
Ventnor. All these, and a good many smaller 
ones, are places to which people go for sea air and 
sea-bathing. 



VII. DOVER TO LAND'S EHD—Omtinucd; 

1. Next, look at the Naval Seaports. There 
are only two, but they are very important — Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth. Observe the situation of 
Portsmouth, with the Isle of Wight in front of it, 
serving as a shelter both from storms and from 
enemies. After all that we have sfcexv \tv <0s\^ 
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Thames, Portsnocrh k ocr greaast naval arsenal, 
and Ph-moaxh ranks next to it. 

2. Ply mc-adi has no Ii^e cf Wight to shelter it, 
and therefore lies much :n;r; .^n 1= the force of 



storms sweeping up the English Channel. True ; 
but the want has been supplied. If ever you go to 
Plymouth, go and see the breakwater — its name 
tells its use — the great wall built across the mouth 
of the Jiiirbour, with a passage at each side. If 
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you were there in a storm, you would see the waves 
come dashing against it, and . * break,' and spend 
their force upon it, so that within the harbour it is 
as still as at Portsmouth. It is a wonderful work. 

3. But there is one still more wonderful within 
sight Look out to sea. You see dimly in the 
distance something like a pillar rising out of the 
water. Wait a while, till it is dark : on the top of 
that pillar you will see a clear bright light ; and 
as you watch it, it turns round and round, showing 
different colours every minute. That is the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse. 

4. The name ' Eddy stone ' means, as you may 
almost find out for yourselves, the ' stone ' or rock 
with an ' eddy ' : that is, the waves breaking against 
it roll round and round in a furious current or 
stream. You can fancy how dangerous this must 
have been, with the half-sunken rocks in the middle 
of the eddy, especially for ships coming up the 
Channel in a dark and stormy night. And you 
may think how difficult it must have been to build 
on a rock which is quite under water at high tide, 
and always covered with the dashing spray. The 
first lighthouse was swept away in a terrible storm ; 
the second caught fire ; the third is still standing ; 
but quite lately the foundations have given way* 
and a new one is being built So now >3afctfc v& xvo 
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danger in the Eddystone : the sailor's enemy has 
been turned into a watchful friend, holding up a 
light to show him his way over the dark waters. 

5. Now for the Packet Stations y of which there 
are so many on this southern coast. This is 
another sign of the change of times. A ' packet ' 
is a vessel which goes at fixed times — once a week, 
or once a fortnight, or once a month, or every day 
— from one seaport to another, carrying passengers. 
In early days no such thing was known ; people 
travelled so little, and there were so many wars. 
Even seventy or eighty years ago, there could be 
no packets between England and France, because 
for long years they were at war, and no English- 
man could go to France, and no Frenchman could 
come to England, unless they were prisoners. 

6. Now read the list on the map : — 

Dover Southampton Plymouth 

Folkestone Weymouth Falmouth. 

Newhaven 

From each of these places, except the last, packets 
— which are always now .tftffl?/2-packets — are con- 
stantly taking passengers to different seaports in 
France, our nearest neighbours ; while from South- 
ampton and Falmouth large vessels are starting 
for more distant places. So if you wanted to go 
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to France, you could choose any of these places to 
set out from. If you are afraid of the sea, and 
want a very short passage, perhaps you can tell 
which seaport you had better go to ? 



VIII. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

1. BEFORE we go round the Land's End, I must 
take you for a short trip to the Islands which lie in 
the English Channel. You may say indeed, if you 
look at a map of England, that there is only one, 
the Isle of Wight. Well, let us look at this first ; 
it will not keep us long. You can sail round it 
in a few hours, going through Spithead and the 
Solent, the narrow passages or straits between it 
and Portsmouth and Southampton. 

2. On the north-west we pass Cowes, and a 
little farther on observe the yachts or swift pleasure 
ships. Without landing, you can see what sort of 
an island it is, green and pleasant to the eye, where 
trees and fruits and flowers grow freely, and the 
very look of the clusters of houses studding the 
shore tells you that they have been built for plea- 
sure, and not for business. This is ' the garden of 
England,' as its own people love to call it* 
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3. Turning away now from the sharp point of 
land called the Needles, we have to look for the 
other islands I spoke of. Where are they ? They 
are not marked in the map of England ; and if we 
were really sailing down the Channel, we might 
skirt the whole coast to Land's End, and yet not 
see them. Where are they ? We must cross over, 
till we are close to the coast, of France, and there 
we find the 'Channel Islands': first Alderney, then 
Guernsey, with little Sark close to it, then Jersey, 
lying more than a degree of latitude due south of 
Portland Bill. 

4. The people of these islands speak French, 
and are in all their ways more French than English ; 
so that you may well wonder how it happens that 
they belong to England. We did not conquer them, 
nor settle in them, nor buy them. They are the 
last remains of our possessions in France : all the 
rest were lost long ago, and we may be very glad 
that they were lost But these little islands have 
remained in our hands. They have a mild climate, 
and fruits and vegetables will grow and ripen there 
earlier than in most parts of England ; but they 
are chiefly noted for a breed of very small cows, 
famous for the richness of their milk. 

5. The most curious of the group is Sark, a 
small rocky islet, worth seeing for the sake of its 
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natural caves and arches. But, if you were to go 
to see it, you would have to be careful to avoid 
stormy weather ; for if the sea is very rough, it 
might happen that no vessel could come to it for 
weeks together, and you might be left there longer 
than you wished. 

6. We now turn north-westward ; and, sailing on 
for rather more than 200 miles, we come in sight 
of the # Scilly Isles, a group of still smaller rocky 
islets ; and leaving these to the left, we reach 
Land's End at last. I need hardly tell you the 
meaning of this name. It is truly the end of the 
land, this great mass of rock, that stands straight 
up from the sea, with its twin promontory the 
Lizard, looking out towards the ocean, as if ready 
to resist an enemy, or give the first welcome to a 
friend. It is the last spot of English ground of 
which the sailor loses sight when 'outward-bound': 
it is the first, as it rises dimly on the horizon, to 
warm the heart of the cabin-boy returning from 
his first voyage, with the thought that he is really 
coming home at last. 



IX. LAND'S END TO MILFORD 

HAVEN. 

V 

1. Our course is now north-eastward, leaving 
the coast of Cornwall on our right, and recevvm^cKv 
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our left the full force of the gales and currents of 
the open Atlantic Ocean. Very soon we find our- 
selves in the Bristol Channel, the widest river-mouth 
on the west of England, and a good deal wider than 
the Thames at Sheerness. 

2. Bristol itself is some miles up the little river 
Avon. So you must pass it for the present, won- 
dering perhaps how it happened that a large seaport 
and trading town should be built so far up a little 
river like the Avon. When you see more of it, you 
will wonder still more ; but, no doubt, the reason 
was that in old days the seas were so full of wild 
roving men called pirates, that peaceable merchants 
were glad to keep their ships and warehouses out 
of their sight, as they swept along the coast. In 
this Bristol Channel there were many of these 
pirates, chiefly from the North of Europe ; but I 
have even heard that some were known to have 
reached it from a much greater distance, from a 
country called Algiers in Africa. 

3. A good man, named Dr. Spratt, was carried 
off from the Bristol Channel ; and it is told of him 
that, when he might have been set free to come 
home, he chose rather to stay and do what he could 
to comfort and teach his poor fellow-prisoners. So 
you see the Bristol merchants had some reason to 
be afraid of putting their seaport too near to the 
coast. 
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4. We might now go up the Estuary of the 
Severn, and watch the fast-flowing tide, which 
sometimes rushes in a strong stream called the 
bore. But it is hardly worth while. So, crossing 




over we come to Chepstow, a small town in a 
pretty country, containing the ruins of an old 
castle, over-hanging the river Wye. The chief 
charm is that it is close to the meeting point of 
the Severn with the Wye, the most \m3n£&\ <& 
c. ni, c 



[THE KEEP, MARTEN'S TOWER, CHEPSTOW CASTLE.] 

railway bridge which spans the river. The first 
of the two views which I give you, is of what is 
called Marteris Tower, from a famous man in the 
days of Charles II., who was confined here for 
twenty years, and died at the age of seventy-eight. 
beautiful as the spot is, I think any of us would 
have grown very weary of it, if we had had for 
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twenty years to look on nothing else but these 
rocks, and listen to nothing but the ceaseless dash 
of the waters ! 

5: Our next halt is at Newport, and a few miles 
farther on is Cardiff, both busy and thriving places. 
Each is at the mouth of a good-sized river — the 
Usk flowing into the Severn at Newport, and the 
Trrff into the Bristol Channel at Cardiff. But you 




BRIDGB.] 



can easily see that the trade of both of them, especi- 
ally of Cardiff, is far greater than can be explained 
by the size of their rivers. The real reason is, 
that we are now on the edge of ttve gteaX ^safia. 
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Wales coal and iron field ; so that the counties of 
Monmouth and Glamorgan, which we are skirting, 
are in good times among the busiest districts of 
Great Britain. 



X. LAND'S END TO MILFORD HAVEN. 

Continued. 

1. And now we are fairly on the south coast of 
Wales, the most indented we have yet seen. If you 
notice the character of the rocks, and remember 
what I told you in a former lesson, you will be able 
to say why this should be so. Or, knowing that it 
is so, you will be able to say what sort of rocks we 
shall find there. 

2. We cannot stop to name all the bays and 
headlands. Besides a great many smaller openings, 
there are three large bays : Swansea, Carmarthen, 
and St. Bride's, as well as Milford Haven, the finest 
harbour in Great Britain. Among the headlands 
the most remarkable are Nash Point, Mumbles 
Head, Worms Head, St. Govaris Head, St. Ann's 
Head. Four heads, and one point, you observe 
again. 

3. You have here a view of one of these points, 
which may give you a notion of how they look 
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when seen from a ship at sea. Mark that vessel 
tossing about. There is small hope for her, if she 
is driven on those pitiless cliffs ! 

4. The Mumbles Head deserves a few minutes' 
attention, as the most striking object in the curious 




Peninsula of Gowcr. It meets us, you see, as we 
strike across Swansea Bay, a bold projecting point 
on the west of the bay, crowned by a lighthouse ; 
and behind it, on the heights, are the remains of 
Oystermouth Castle. I dare say you -wMl wuScfcsa. 
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' What a funny name — Mumbks\ ' It is said to be 
given to it because of an odd rumbling or moan- 
ing sound which the sea or the wind makes in the 
hollow rocks. This may be true, but I don't think 
any one is very sure about it 

5. The Peninsula of Gower is curious in many 
ways. The soil is different from that of Glamor- 




WORMS HttAD.J 



ganshire, and there is no coal. The people are 
quite distinct from their Welsh neighbours, speak 
English and not Welsh, and have really sprung 
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from foreigners who settled here and in Pembroke- 
shire nearly eight hundred years ago. The coast 
all round is full of inlets and caves, some of which 
can hardly be reached except by a boat. 




6. At the south-end corner is Worms Head, 
facing the Atlantic, and so receiving the full force 
of storms from west and south-west. Swansea Bay, 
on the other hand, is sheltered from these gales by 
the Peninsula and the .Mumbles. 

7. Crossing straight over, we pass the mouths 
of the Towy and the T&f, going a little way up the 
former, to get a glimpse of Llanstephav. Castle. 
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We may then hasten along the shores of Carmar- 
then Bay, till we reach Tenby, near to its south- 
western point. Observe the little bay, with its 
semicircle of sandy and pebbly beach, shut in on 
the south side by a bold projecting rock. That is 
the Castle Hill, round which you can still trace the 
remains of the old walls. For Tenby was once a 
very strong place indeed, guarded on two sides by 
the cliffs and the sea, and on the other sides by 
thick lofty walls. 



XL LAND'S END TO MILFORD HAVEN. 

Continued. 

i. Continuing our course, we might stop every 
moment ; so rich is the coast in curious caves and 
oddly-shaped rocks. The most remarkable are the 
Lydstep Caverns. They can only be seen at low 
water, because at all other times their sandy floor 
is covered by the sea. I have been to see these 
caves ; but I went at high water, and could not see 
them properly. So, instead of describing them, I 
will give you an account written by persons who 
did see them, and who were besides better able to 
describe them than I am. Only I leave out a few 
hard words, which you could not understand : — 
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2. ' We reach them through a steep and wind- 
ing path, so narrow that the rocks in some places 




(smugglers' cavk, lydstbp, south wales.] 

almost touch each other. We scramble over huge 
rocks, and come out upon the firm sand, a sfoajissw 
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bay left bare for a short time by the sea. We are 
here surrounded by beauty ; scarce shells, lovely 
as precious stones, are scattered on the sands ; and 
the pools, washed over by every tide, are full of 
plants growing like little trees and flowers — green, 
red, brown ; some large and waving, others small 
and fine as the finest silken tassel. To the right 
is a natural arch springing out of the yellow sand. 
Beyond is a cave of great size, stretching far back 
into a recess in the rocks ; and beyond that again a 
grand cliff, rising straight up like a watch-tower/ l 
I give you a view of the Smugglers' Cave, which 
is close to the cave that I have been describing, 
only a few yards farther along the shore. 

3. We must now go rapidly round the rest of 
the South Wales coast, passing without notice a 
great many spots where we should like to stop, and 
bays, creeks, and headlands without number. Just 
one word about the Huntsman's Leap. A little to 
the west of St. Govan's Head you see two great 
rocks. The space between them at th<e. top is of 
course much wider than it seems to us as we pass 
quickly by. The story is, that a huntsman coming 
suddenly upon this opening was carried over it by 
his horse, and landed safely on the other side ; but 

1 Abridged and simplified from Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall's 
Guide to Tenby. 
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that he was so much frightened by the terrible 
leap, that he dropped down dead on reaching 
home. 

4. A few miles farther on, along the south-west 
coast of Pembrokeshire, we turn round sharply to 
the eastward, and enter Milford Haven. I have 
already told you that it is the largest and finest 
harbour in Great Britain. You can see how well 
sheltered it is by the little peninsula and headland 
at the entrance. Long ago, before Wales was as 
much visited as it is now, the poet asks : 

' Tell me how Wales was made so happy, as 
To inherit such a haven.' l 

Turning to the right, and following another branch 
of the Haven, we come to Pembroke Castle, the last 
and the finest of these * towers along the steep/ of 
which we have seen so many on this coast. I have 
taken pains to point them out to you, because they 
show how disturbed this part of the country must 
have been in the old days, and how much care had 
to be taken to guard every spot where there was 
danger of an attack either by land or by sea. 

1 Cymbcline^ act iii. scene 2. 
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XII. MILFORD HAVEN TO LIVERPOOL. 

i. When we first came to the coast of Wales, 
you remember," what struck us most was the great 
number of bays and inlets, the bold rugged rocks, 
and the curious caves and arches all along the 
shore. Now we have got so used to them, that 
it would seem like the same thing over and over 
again, to stop to notice any more. So whenr#£ 
come out of Milford Haven, we will go as quickljr 
as we can across St. Bride's Bay, round St. Davuts 
Head, into Cardigan Bay. 

2. It is said, and I believe truly, that this great 
bay was once a fertile plain, with towns and villages 
standing in it, and fenced off from the sea by a 
strong sea-wall or dyke ; but that the dyke had not 
been properly looked after, and the sea broke it 
down and rushed in, and formed what is now C**< 
digan Bay. We know that this has happened tft 
other places, and that there is one whole country, 
Holland, which would be covered by the sea in a 
very short time, if the people were not careful to 
keep up the dykes. There, on our right, stands 
Aberystwith, a pleasant bathing place. But most 
of the beauty of the country lies inland, among the 
mountains, and we cannot see it as we pass. 
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3. We leave Barmouth and Harlech on our right, 
and make for the point of land which marks the 




northern entrance of the bay, and the south western 
end of the peninsula of Carnarvonshire. Here is 
its name ! — Braioh-y-pwll ; which means ' >fc«, «k& 
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of the pool ' or bay. You must try to remember 
it ; for it is a striking headland, a good deal higher 




than any of those we have seen oa the south coast 
of Wales. 

4. There is nothing now to stop us. till we reach 
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the Menai Straits, the narrow passage which cuts 
off the Island of Anglesey from the rest of Wales. 
A little to the left, or north-west, of our track lies 
Holy Island and the port of Holyhead, with its fine 
long pier, and its lighthouse, forming a splendid 
harbour of refuge, much needed on a coast like 
this. And, a little way beyond Holyhead, are more 
lighthouses on little islands, the highest being that 
on the South Stack Rock. If the coasts are cruel 
to poor sailors, all has been done that could be done 
to give them a chance of safety. 



XIII. THE ISLAND OF ANGLESEY. 

1. AND now, as to Anglesey, keep your eyes 
open, and you will see as we pass along the Straits. 
As we go, let me say a word about this name 
Anglesey. It is not the oldest name of the Island ; 
in far back days, it was called M6n> or Mona ; but 
this is its English name — Angles' Ey, or the Island 
of the Angles. Why they should have given it 
this name, I do not know ; for few places gave them 
more trouble to conquer, or to keep when they had 
got it. 

2. But look ! Do you see the answer to your 
question ? What is that ahead of ijs ? It is a 
bridge, but a very odd one ; for there seems to be 
no roadway on it, but a hollow tYvtou^v \\~ KxA 
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see, there is a railway train coming up to it, and it 
does pass through, and we lose sight of it, as if it 
had gone into a tunnel. Yes! this is the great 
Tubtilar Bridge, as it is called ; that is, a number of 
immense tubes or square pipes, through which the 
trains run. It is so high that the largest ships can 
pass under it ; and even while it was being made, 
the free passage through the Straits was never 
stopped ; each tube was completely made, and then 
lifted into its place, without using any props or scaf- 
folding, which would have come in the way of the 
ships. If you think how heavy they must be, you 
will see that it was one of the most wonderful works 
ever done by the hands of man. The maker of it 
was Robert Stephenson — a name you should rer 
member as the name of one of our great men. 

3. But look again ! There is another bridge 
about a mile farther on ! See how different it looks — 
light and airy, instead of the heavy solid mass of the 
tubular bridge. I should have liked to have shown 
you this before the other, as it is a good deal older. 
Stephenson's bridge was opened in 1850, and this 
in 1826 ; but, coming as we did from the South, I 
could not help taking them in order as they came. 

4. This older one is a Suspension Bridge ; that 
is, instead of being supported on a great many piers 
and arches, it is ' suspended/ or hung, by strong 
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chains. Small bridges of the same kind had been 
made before ; but this was the first large one that 
was ever put up, and was almost as wonderful at 
the time, as its heavier neighbour was afterwards. 
Certainly it is much prettier. Stephenson's bridge 
is grand to look at, because wei think of all the 
thought, and labour, and money, and time spent 
on it ; but Telford 's (the Suspension Bridge) is 
really beautiful in itself. 



XIV. MILFORD HAVEN TO LIVERPOOL. 

Continued, 

I. As we entered the Straits, we were too busy 
talking about Anglesey, to see what was on our 
other hand. So we missed the town of Carnarvon, 
with its old castle, in which the first English Prince 
of Wales was born. Let us follow the line of 
the shore ; for we want to have a good view of 
Penmaenmohr, and at least a peep at Conway 
Castle, and the smaller tubular bridge. Penmaen- 
mohr I What does this long word mean ? • Take 
it to pieces, and we shall see. It is not, properly, 
one word, but thr§e : Pen-maen-ntohr ; that is, in the 
same order, Head, Stone, Great, meaning the great 
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head of the stone or rock. There is a smaller 
head, close by, called Penmaenbacli, bach meaning 
little. 

2. The great Pen answers well to its name : it is 
a huge rock, from the top of which you look straight 
down into the sea, from a height of more than 
1,500 feet Here was the first great work of Tel- 
ford (before he planned the Suspension Bridge), in 
laying out the broad and easy road by which you 
may now pass over the height. In former times, 
there was only a steep and narrow road, so unsafe 
that a traveller of those days writes, after getting 
to Bangor : ' At evening the moon shone brightly, 
and our thoughts of danger on crossing Penmaen- 
mohr being now past, the rest of our journey was 
very pleasant/ 

3. From Conway, by road or railway, we should 
soon reach the mouth of the Dee. Following the 
line of the coast, we have to go round a peninsula, 
ending in the Great Orme's Head, the highest head- 
land we have seen, except Penmaenmohr — nearly 
IOO feet higher than Braich-y-pwll. 

4. From this point we may go rapidly to the 
Point of Air, at the mouth of the Dee: we miss 
none but very small places, and there is nothing 
striking on the coast. The estuary of the Dee is 
the largest we have seen since we left. \3&fe ^wwcl\ 

D2 
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but it is sadly blocked up by sandbanks, and there 
is no important seaport standing on it We need 
not sail up to its head : so, leaving the old city of 
Chester for another visit, we bid farewell to Wales, 
and cross over from the Point of Air to the Peninsula 
of Wirral, lying between the estuaries of the Dee 
and the Mersey. The northern end of it, along 
which we are now sailing, is one great sandbank, 
raised a little above the level of the sea. 

5. All the way along the shore, from the Dee 
to the Mersey, we see nothing but barren sand- 
hills. There is a lighthouse ; but it is some way 
inland, on Bidstone Hill. It is much needed ; for 
this channel, through which we are threading our 
way, is a very narrow one, not safe for large vessels 
except at high water. There are very few houses 
or people to be seen on shore. Who would think 
that we are close to a seaport which, excepting 
London, is the largest and busiest in Great Britain, 
and one in some respects equal to London itself? 
Yet, if it is an hour or so after high water, and the 
tide is running out, we shall meet ship after ship, 
each with a pilot at the helm, carefully steered 
down the channel, telling us plainly enough that 
there is some great seat of trade not far before us. 
There is need to go carefully ! On those sand- 
banks on our left, in the great gale of January 1 83ft 
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two large ships went aground and were lost, with 
hundreds of emigrants on board. 



XV. MILFORD HAVEN TO LIVERPOOL. 

Continued, 

1. But see : what a change ! We have turned 
the corner at the north end of the channel, and' we 
are fairly in the Mersey. On our right, rising in 
terrace behind terrace, is Hew Brighton, built on 
ground which less than fifty years ago was barren 
sandhills like those we have passed, now a favourite 
watering-place, and a suburb of Liverpool. And 
look at the river itself! We have not seen such a 
crowd of vessels since we left the Thames. Swift 
steam-packets are crossing at every point : in a 
couple of miles, we may count at least half-a-dozen 
leaving the Cheshire side. And then there are 
larger steamers, setting out for Scotland and Ireland 
and the Isle of Man, for America and Australia, 
and the merchant ships going to every part of the 
world. The long line of docks on the Lancashire 
side, stretching farther than the eye can see, tells 
us what a busy place Liverpool must be, how 
many things are every day coming in from foreign 
parts, and how much is going out in return. 

2. We must stop a few moments, before we cross 
oven Here, on the Cheshire side, is Birksi&a*.^ 

a baty-town we may almost cactt it, fox \X *&e«^ 
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only yesterday that it sprung up ! I remember 
when there were only a few houses, and again a 
little later when it was little more than a station 
for river steamers, and the point where passengers 
joined the railway to Chester. You may see, as 
we come up the river from New Brighton, an open- 
ing in the line of the coast, now filled up by the 
Birkenhead Docks. The founders of the town had 
not to make this : they found it ready-made. In 
the days I speak of it was an open creek, running 
a mile or so up into the land. It was then called 
Wallasey Pool. Within the past thirty years, the 
quiet pool has been turned into busy docks ; and 
the village of Birkenhead has grown into the great 
seaport. 

3> If you live in a retired country village, or 
a quiet market-town, or even in the heart of a 
large town, these rapid changes must seem very 
strange to you. There are not many places where 
they have been quite so sudden : we shall come to 
one or two others. But, for many years back, 
these changes have been going on, drawing people 
closer together in larger numbers. The country 
has gained much by these changes in many ways : 
it grows richer, people know more than they did, 
and have more comforts ; and, if sometimes we are 
inclined to wish for the quieter life of the old days, 
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we may be sure that on the whole it is better that 
things should go forward, and each of you should 
try to do your part well. Only, remember, more 
money does not always mean more happiness : try 
to learn, while young, how money should be spent 
as well as earned ; and then, ' if riches increase, set 
not your heart upon them ! ' 



XVI. LIVERPOOL TO THE SOLWAY. 

1. From Liverpool to the Solway does not give 
us so much to talk about : the coast is mostly tame, 
though there is a great deal of pretty country lying 
behind. We pause at Barrow-in-Furness, on the 
tongue of land between Morecambe Bay and 
the Duddon. I called Birkenhead a baby-town ; 
but Barrow is a younger baby still. In 1846 
it was a fishing hamlet; in 1874 it had 40,000 
people! But then there is a reason. In this 
peninsula of Furness there are great quantities 
of coal, and also of metals, especially of iron : 
and so, numbers of men have been drawn to- 
gether, to work the iron and the coal. It is our 
youngest town, and is likely to grow still larger. 
Some day, perhaps, it may be one of the great 
towns of England. 
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2. We now leave Barrow also behind us. 
'Yes/ you say, 'but we are steering the wrong 
way. Instead of keeping to the shore, you are 
making the ship point westward, away from the 
land ! ' True, so I am. For about seventy or 
eighty miles we are going to sail westward, just as 
we sailed southward to see the Channel Islands ; 
watch and see what we come to. Well ! what do 
you see ? ' I see land, rising higher as it gets far- 
ther from the shore, and a good many miles to the 
northward is a real mountain. Now, as we get 
nearer, the water is more still. There is a town on 
the shore ; there are ships in the harbour, but not 
one that looks very large. There comes a steamer 
from the south-eastward, going towards the har- 
bour ; where is it coming from ? ' This town is 
Douglas, the capital of the Isle of Man. I may 
fairly call it the capital, because the Isle of Man is 
a little kingdom in itself, making its own laws 
and fixing it own taxes. Let us sail round it ; it 
will not take us long, for the island is only thirty 
miles in length, and about ten miles broad. Here, 
at the south-west corner, is the Calf of Man, the 
nearest point to Ireland. Now at the other end is 
another ' Point of Ayr ' (do you remember when 
we had the first ?) ; this is the nearest point both 
to England and to Scotland, 
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3. Mark the difference in the state of the sea. 
See the high rolling waves from the north-west 




We have no shelter now, and the waves are rolling 
in from the Atlantic through the North Channel. 
There is the steamer again going in that direction. ; 
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how it tosses about, and how the waves dash against 
its sides ! Yes, it has come from Liverpool ; it has 
called at Douglas, or at least stopped outside the 
harbour, and now it is going on to a place called 
Greenock, in Scotland. Just before we leave the 
island, take another look at the mountain you saw ; 
we are rather nearer to it now. This is Snaefell — 
the highest point in the Isle of Man — more than 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. 



XVII. LIVERPOOL TO THE SOLWAY. 

Continued. 

i. Now let us cross again to the nearest point 
of England. You see it — a bold headland — very 
unlike the low swampy shores we saw after leaving 
Liverpool. That is St. Bee's Head\ and a little 
to the north of it is the town of Whitehaven, the 
chief seat of the Cumberland coal and iron trade. 
You are now nearer to coal than you have been 
in the whole of this voyage. 'How is that? 
When we were at Cardiff you told us that the coal- 
field came down close to the sea/ Yes, but you 
are nearer now ! For, under the water on which 
our ship is floating, are the passages and galleries 
of coal-pits ; and men are now working many yards 
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below the bottom of the sea we are sailing over. 
' But is not that dangerous ? ' Not with proper 
care ; they have a good thickness of coal as a roof 
over theif heads; but it has happened, once at least, 
that they forgot or were careless, and cut so near 
to the top of their roof, that the water rushed in 
and drowned the men, and filled the pit too! 
It has never been pumped dry from that day to 
this! 

2. Once more the water narrows, and we begin 
to see the opposite shore. Is this another bay ? 
Yes ! and No ! It is ' a portion of water running up 
into the land ; ' but it is not called bay or gulf. 
This is the Solway Firth, and the name ' Firth ' tells 
you that you are close to the borders of Scotland, 
where that name is generally used. That opposite 
shore is in Scotland ; that high hill behind which 
the sun is setting is Criffel, a Scotch mountain. 
But we shall not cross over into Scotland at 
present. Our work, for this year, is to see England 
and Wales. So we merely go far enough up the 
Solway to make sure that there is no outlet at the 
other end. 

3. Notice, as we go, how fast the tide is running ! 
You see those sands ahead of us — they are nearly 
dry, and persons are crossing from one side to the 
other ort foot or on horseback. Yes, but ^Jaey tsraaX. 
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make haste, or the tide will catch them ! It goes 
very far out, and rushes up again as fast as in the 
Severn, though it does not rise so high, because 
there is a wide space for the water to spread in. 
Here is a story — a true story — of more than fifty 
years ago. Many things have changed since then, 
but the Solway rolls on the same as ever. 



XVIII. THE SOLWAY FIRTH. 

i. A well-known London merchant, George 
Moore, then a boy, had, to amuse himself, been 
helping a cattle-dealer to drive some cattle from 
Scotland to Cumberland. 

2. 'At length they reached the shores of the 
Solway Firth. The proper route into England was 
by Gretna ' (at the head of the Firth), ' though the 
road by that way was much longer. But the cattle- 
dealer chose to drive his cattle across the Solway 
sands. Here was a chance for George to give up 
his charge, and go home by the direct road. But 
no ! if the cattle-dealer could cross the sands, he 
could cross. And so he remained. The tide was 
then at lpw ebb. The waste of sand stretched as 
far as the eye could reach. *It was twilight by this 
time, and the line of English coast — about five 
miles distant — looked like a fog-bank» Night came 
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on. It was too dark to cross then. They must 
wait till the moon rose, which was not till midnight. 
The cattle-dealer then rose, drew his beasts to- 
gether, and drove them in upon the sands. They 
had gone but a short way when they observed that 
the tide had turned. They pushed on the beasts 
with as much speed as they could. The sands 
were becoming softer. They crossed numberless 
pools of water. They saw the sea waves coming 
upon them. On ! on ! It was too late. The 
waves were driving in amongst the cattle. They 
were carried off their feet, and took to swimming. 

3. The horses upon which George Moore and 
his companion were mounted also took to swim- 
ming. They found it difficult to keep the cattle to- 
gether — one at one side, and one at the other. Yet 
they pushed on as well as they could. It was a swim 
for life. The cattle became separated, and were seen 
in the moonlight swimming in all directions. " At 
last they reached firm ground, pushed on, and landed 
near Bowness. But many of the cattle had been 
swept away, and were never afterwards heard of.' x 

4. Having now seen the upper end of the Sol- 
way, and found a Scottish river, the Esk, flowing into 
it, we feel that we have done the first part of our 
voyage, and we can stop and think how much we 

1 Smiles's Life of George Moon , chap. \\i. ^sW^tiVVj &cn$o£k&v 
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have found out. As a resting-place, without leaving 
the sea, we may choose either Allonby or Sillotli — 
two small places on the shore. In spite of the 
fine sands of Allonby, we prefer Silloth, where we 
are told that we are breathing the purest air in 
England. 

XIX REVIEW OF THE JOURNEY. 

WHILE we rest here, at Silloth, and look across 
to Criffel, let us run over in our minds all that we 
have sefen. 

i. First, we have seen the mouth of the 
Thames ; we have watched the busy scene, and 
have visited one by one the dockyards and naval 
stations on its southern bank. 

2. Next we followed the line of crumbling 
chalk cliffs on the south-eastern coast, noting 
the Goodwins and the Downs, and glancing 
across the Channel from Dover at the shores of 
France. 

3. Along the south we observed the broken line 
of coast with its bolder headlands and deeper bays, 
ending in the two great rocks, the Lizard and 
the Land's End 

4. From Land's End to the mouth of the 
Bristol Avon, we found a wall of rocks running in 
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most parts close to the shore ; beyond that point 
we took a hasty glance at the Severn, observing 
the strong flow of the tide, and hearing of the 
1 bore/ 

5. As soon as we reached the coast of South 
Wales, it was difficult to g6t on; there were so 
many things to see, and so much beauty to admire ! 
Caves and bays, rocks and castles, caught our eyes 
every moment ; while at Milford Haven we saw 
our finest harbour. 

6. We came quickly across Cardigan Bay, 
catching glimpses of the Welsh mountains, till we 
reached the Menai Straits, with its two great 
bridges. 

7. Our next trip gave us two very different 
bits of coast — the high rugged faces of Penmaen- 
mohr and the low sandy shore of Wirral. We 
were still more struck with the narrow channel, 
skirted by sandbanks, by which we reached the 
mouth of the Mersey, and the sudden change on 
entering the busy port of Liverpool. 

8. Our last sail would have been dull, but for 
our trip to the Isle of Man. We did not find much 
that was worth stopping for on the Lancashire and 
Cumberland coast, and were rather glad when our 
vessel dropped anchor in the little harbour of 
Silloth. 
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Take this as the last thought about the southern 
and western coasts. For a small country, the coast- 
line is a long one, and the number of indentations 
brings the sea close to almost every part of the 
land. Besides smaller bays, too many to be counted, 
we have seen three great river-mouths, the chief 
inlets and outlets for our trade — the Thames, the 
Bristol Channel, and the Mersey. When you know 
more of geography, you will understand what a 
good thing it is for a country to have such an 
indented coast-line. 



XX. LONDON TO LEITH. 

I. You see, we are starting from London again. 
You may suppose, if you like, that we have travelled 
by train from Carlisle, but we have been asleep all 
the way, so that we have seen nothing cf the 
country. And here we are again on London 
Bridge. A little lower down is Blackwall ; and 
there, I think, we may find a steamer going to 
Leith. Once upon a time, forty or fifty years ago, 
this was a common way of going to Scotland. 
Now there is a great saving of time in going by 
railway. The steamer used to take thirty-eight or 
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forty hours — I was once forty-eight hours on the 
passage : a fast train takes twelve ! However, 
we are not in a hurry, and we want to see the 
coast. 

2. The north or left bank of the Thames is very 
unlike the south. No busy dockyards — no sign of 
life in most parts of it — but low, silent swamps ; so 
that we are glad that our captain gets on as fast as 
he can with the ebb tide, and brings us soon into 
the open sea — the German Ocean. 

3. We go quickly by Harwich, another packet 
station, from which steamers start for Holland ; 
and Lowestoft, the most easterly point of Eng- 
land. 

4. Great Yarmouth, at the mouth of the Yard 
is the first important place we come in sight of. 
Yet even here we need not linger, except to notice 
the roadstead^ where ships may lie safely. But now 
suppose, after we have left Yarmouth Roads, a 
storm comes on and our vessel is in danger. We 
may say to the captain, ' Will you not put in for 
shelter to some of the harbours on the coast ? ' He 
will answer, ' No, I cannot : it is so dangerous to 
try to cross the mouths of any of these rivers in a 
storm, that I think it safer to go on/ ' Well, but 
there is the Wash, between Norfolk and Lincoln- 
shire : can you run in there ? ' ' No safety VS&rxOl 

a in. . e 
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the water is shallow, the shores are low, and the bay 
is open to the gale.' 'The Hnmber, then ? There 
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are both Grimiby and Hull.* ' Good quarters both, 
if I could reach them ; but I dare not try it : the 
bar across the Humber cannot safely be crossed in 
a gale.' 

5. So let us go on, keeping clear of the low 
swamps of Spurn Head, and steering (if it be dark), 




[SUNDERLAND.] 

but well out at sea, by the light on Flamborough 
Head. We sweep past the Tees and the Wear'. 
we could not get into either Hartlepool or Sander- 
land. There is the Tyne, with Horth and South 
1 on either side. ' It is tempting,' sa.^s ^0o& 
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captain; 'many a poor collier has tried it and 
perished in the attempt For here also there are 
dangerous rocks and shoals, and a terrible 6ar, or 
half-sunken sandbank, which can hardly be cleared 
except in fair weather. They can get close in, 
almost touching the pier, and then fail at last. So, 
at least, it was when I knew it : I hear that it is 
much improved, but I dare not venture to try it.' 
So, on we go, still northward, along the bleak un- 
broken coast of Northumberland, past Berwick- 
upon-Tweed : there is no sufficient harbour there — 
on ! on ! round St. Abb's Head, past North Berwick, 
till at last we find some shelter in the Firth, of 
Forth, and are able to drop anchor either in Leith 
Harbour, or a little farther on at Granton Pier, the 
nearest point to Edinburgh. 

6. I have taken you in this hurried way along 
the east coast, and a little way along the coast of 
Scotland, because I wanted to put before you, 
in a lively way, what a terrible thing a storm is 
here, and how few places of safety a poor sailor or 
fisherman has to look to. It is not often that a 
steam-packet would be caught in such a storm ; 
but it has happened many a time to fishing-boats 
and small collier-brigs, for which the danger is 
greater, because there are very few men in them to 
the sails. 
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XXL LONDON TO LEITH.- Continued. 

1. LET us now look back. Have we missed any- 
thing we should care to see ? Notice the crumbling 
face of the rocks in Bridlington Bay. I remember 
once, when I was driving from Scarborough or 
Whitby (I forget which) to some place near Brid- 
lington, I looked in the map and saw a direct road 
taking me there, as I thought, in a short time. But, 
when I started, I found there was no such road, 
and I had to drive round for several miles. The 
road marked on the map had been washed away 
by the sea, and the sea goes on crumbling down 
more and more of the rocks every year. To make 
up for this, all the soft clammy soil near Spurn 
Head is mud which has been brought up and left 
by the river and the sea ; so that the sea nearly 
deals quite fairly on the whole : — while it steals 
away land in one place, it makes land in another. 

2. We should turn up the Tees for a few miles 
to look at Middlesborough. This is the third of 
the baby-towns of the North, and, like Barrow-in- 
Furness, owes its birth to Iron. When I first knew 
this country,about thirty years ago,Middlesborough 
was just growing into a town, and all round it were 
quiet little villages. People had just begun to talk 
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about the quantity of ironstone that had been found 
in the Cleveland hills, between this and Whitby, 
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and by next year, no doubt, that number will have 
been almost doubled. The Northumberland coast 
is even bleaker and tamer than that of Durham. 

3. We may stop a moment at the Fame Islands, 
to think of Grace Darling.; but I need not tell you 
her story : you will find it in many of your Reading 
Books, and you may admire her the more, when 
you remember what I have told you of this cruel 
coast. 
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SECTION II. 



RIVER-BASINS AND COUNTIES. 



I. SOUTHERN DIVISION. 

i. If you were looking at a house, you might 
first look round the outside, to see its size, and shape, 
and walls, and windows, and the grounds it stood 
in ; but, after this, you would wish to go in, and 
find out how many rooms there were in it, how 
large they were, how they were arranged, and how 
they were divided from each other. Now, England 
and Wales is our house ! The grounds it stands in 
are the seas on three sides of it ; its walls are the 
cliffs, and capes, and promontories ; its windows 
are the bays, and creeks, and firths, and river- 
mouths, through which it looks out to the 
ocean. 

2. All these we have seen ; anc^ it is now time to 
go inside, and look through the rooms or divisions 
of our house. You should be able to tell me what 
these are, if you remember last year's lessons. 
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The river-basins of a country are its natural 
divisions, or what I have called its rooms : the 
hills and mountains, which form the water-partings, 
are the walls between room and room. So the 
first thing we have to do is to trace out the lines 
of the water-partings, and so to settle the boun- 
daries of the river-basins. But how shall we 
trace these ? We want still to fancy that we are 
going along the real outlines on the land itself, 
not merely drawing our finger along lines on the 
map. But we cannot sail on solid land : even if 
we could suppose ourselves walking or riding, we 
could hardly in this way really see the ' lie* of 
the different bits of country. There is but one 
way in which we can fancy that we are following 
the courses of these hills and mountains : we must 
go in a balloon ! We must of course be able to 
guide it as we please, and make the wind blow 
from time to time, exactly as it suits us ! We 
may then skim through the air, a little above the 
tops of the hills, and so trace out the lines of the 
water-partings. 

3. Let us start from Margate. We do not want, 
at first, to go over the Thames Basin : we know that 
there is a good deal of country to the south of it, 
and that a good many small rivers flow through it 
southward, into the English Channel, NWe *^>JcsaX. 
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there must* somewhere, be hills lying between the 
Thames and these ; and our first voyage in the air 
must be to find out the line of these hills — that is, 
the line of the high ground from one side of which 
some streams run northward to the Thames, while 
from the other side other streams run southward to 
the Channel. It is not a straight line, but a good 
deal curved or bent ; let us watch the flow of the 
waters, and we shall easily mark where the line runs. 



II. SOUTHERN DIVISION- Continued. 

I. We come very soon to a range of hills, the 
Vorth Downs. And here we might suppose we 
had found our first water-parting. But look ! 
Our balloon, you know, is near enough to the 
ground to see everything pretty clearly. Mark 
that river-course— that is the Stotir — it is on our 
left, on the south side of the Downs, and it is 
flowing northward ! See ! it cuts through the line 
of hills, and runs on towards Pegwell Bay, by 
Ramsgate. And, again, there is another and a 
larger stream — the Medway, and there are a good 
many more. It is clear that this is not a main 
water-parting; for one small river after another 
has forced a channel for itself through these soft 
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chalk hills, and belongs really to the basin of the 
Thames. We must try again. 

2. Turn our balloon, then, southward, till we can 
look down upon another range. To the south arc 
the South Downs — we have seen them already from 
the sea — but we need not go so far as that. About 
halfway we find the Wealden Heights, lower than 
either of the others ; you can see that no streams 
cross them : those that rise to the northward flow 
north, and those that rise to the southward flow 
south, most of them cutting through the South 
Downs, as the Stour and the Medway cut through 
the North. It is a zig-zag, broken line ; but we can 
follow it, passing on to the Hampshire and Wiltshire 
Downs, the Dorset Heights, and so to the bolder hills 
of Exmoor, Dartmoor, and the Cornish Highlands. 

3. As we pass, you may notice how narrow 
a strip of land is cut off between these ranges 
and the sea ; and now you know the reason why 
we found no large river-mouths along the south 
coast : there could not be large rivers, because 
their courses are so short. This, however, is the 
first, or what we will call the Southern section or 
c room' of our house : or, if you like, this is the 
first wing of the house, which again is divided into 
several rooms, where each little river forms its own 
basin. 
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IIL COUNTIES OF THE SOUTHERN 

DIVISION. 

SUSSEX AND HAMPSHIRE. 

1. Let us look a little more closely into these 
rooms. You can see on the map, though we could 
not see from our balloon, that this strip of country 
is divided into five counties or shires. These are 
Sussex, Hampshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and 
Cornwall I do not count Kent among them, 
because it is only a very little bit of Kent that 
belongs to this Southern Division. 

2. You must not think that there is any real 
boundary between these counties or shires. If you 
look for water-partings, you will not find any. 
For these divisions are not natural, like the river- 
basins : that is, they are not really separate from 
each other, but are only names people have given 
to certain parts of the country. When you know 
a little more about the way in which the country 
is governed, you will see that it is very useful to 
have these names and divisions. 

3. Now look out again from our balloon. We 
are over the Wealden Heights, looking down 
upon Sussex. What do we see? Below us is 
the Weald, with its wooded hills. The name 
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means Forest ; and here, once upon a time, was 
a great forest, covering the whole country be- 
tween the North and South Downs, with a great 
deal of iron in the ground under it. There is no 
forest now ! Many of the trees were cut down to 
heat the furnaces for smelting the iron. The iron is 
still there, but no one disturbs it. When we go to 
the North of England, we shall see the reason 
why. 

4. Meanwhile, take another look, before we 
sail on to the westward. There, to the south of us, 
are the chalky South Downs, with flocks of sheep 
feeding on their slopes. Lower down are corn-fields 
and the pretty hop-grounds, of which we shall see 
more when we come to Kent. There are the little 
rivers, the Rother, the Ouse, the Arun ; there is 
Lewes f the chief town, and Chichester, with its 
Cathedral ; and in the south-east corner, close to 
Hastings, Battle Abbey, the scene of the great 
battle, which made the Norman William, king of 
England. 

5. Just before we pass out of Sussex we have a 
good view of a striking point of land, which it is 
worth our while to stop for a moment to look at. 
Here is the picture of it. 
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IV. SUSSEX AND HAMPSHIRE-^//™*/ 

1. • Amid wM scenery, forming the centre of a 
triangle, the counties of Hants, Surrey, and Sussex 
meet at a point, and then branch off. Close to 
this junction, and stretching towards the south, is a 
bleak range of hill called Blackdown. 

2. 'From its top the southern coast can be 
seen, with the gleaming sea and the sailing ships. 

3. * Overgrown with gorse and heather, the bare 
black hill, and the country round it, remind the 
traveller of the wilds of Scotland, or the heights 
of Cumberland. 

4. ' From the top of this bleak range, the 
prospect stretches far away towards Petworth, 
while due south lies Chichester. 

5. ' The wide, open country is rich and varied 
in its appearance, and is studded with wooded 
hills, copses and underwoods, relieved here and 
there by the green slope of fertile valleys. 

6. ' The sharp edge of the hill is crqwned with 
fir-trees ; below are broken, rocky and crumbling 
earth, tangled and overgrown with hawthorn, sloe, 
and holly bushes, spreading up the steep ascent, or 
hanging from its side ; while, sweeping from its 
base is flat grass-land, with high old-fashioned 
hedge-rows. 
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7. * Even in this bleak month of November, the 
earth looked fresh and green, the leaves still hanging 
on the boughs, as if unwilling to fall before the 
winter's frost sets in, to send them whirling to the 
ground. 

8. ' On either side of the range of hill, lie thick 
and frowning woods of oak, and birch, and ash ; 
while, farther on, upon the road to Midhurst, the 
woodlands skirt a sloping vale, rich in its pasture 
and varied in its beauty ; the dark woods shading 
the green fields, while, winding through the distant 
valley, runs a narrow stream, its channel twisting 
through the marshy soil, until at last it flows into 
the Wey, near Godalming.' l 

- 9. We sail on, westward, into Hampshire, 
keeping still to the southern side of the North 
Downs. Looking from our balloon, we do not see 
any great change in the appearance of the country. 
Chalk hills still — corn-fields and hop-grounds be- 
low — many little streams running into the English 
Channel, but no large rivers. 

10. Yes ! There is one thing we did not see in 
Sussex. There is a real forest in the south-west 
corner, opposite to the Isle of Wight The New 
Forest f Not very new now, for it is 800 years 
old. But it keeps its name. It was very famous 
once. Before the first trees were planted^ or tha 

' From Tfo Kings Mail, by H. Ho\\ l*fa$te&Y 
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first acorns sown, the country all round was black 
with smoke, and red with the flames from burning 
villages, which the Norman William — the same 
who fought at Battle— destroyed without pity, that 
he might have a forest for hunting deer! No 
wonder that the English people hated him ! 

1 1. Under a tree in this forest, on a fine hunting 
morning, about thirty years later, lay the dead body 
of the Conqueror's son, William Rufus, the Red 
king, with an arrow in his heart. How he died, no 
one could tell : the man who did the deed fled 
from England. He said it was by chance : it may 
have been. But no one wept for William, and the 
people were glad to escape from his iron rule. 

1 2. Close to the South Downs is Winchester, 
once the capital of England, and still the county 
town of Hampshire. You can see, as we pass 
over it, its two great buildings— the College and 
the Cathedral. 



V. DORSETSHIRE, DEVONSHIRE, AND 

CORNWALL. 

1. 'We are now over the Dorset Heights/ 
' But why do you go so quickly ? Is there 
nothing in Dorsetshire that is worth seeing ? ' 
1 Very little. What do you see, as we pass ? ' 
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' Grass fields, full of cows ; very little corn ; no 
hops ; poor looking villages, and very few towns.' 

2. * Yes ! That is the picture of Dorsetshire. 
There, however, is Dorchester, the county town ; 
and, in the north-west corner, Sherborne, with its 
fine old church. There, too, are some small 
rivers, flowing southward — the Avon, the Stour, 
the Trent, the Frome — all common names : we 
shall hear the same names in other parts of 
England. I can find nothing else, that you would 
care to talk about. So we are glad to cross the 
river Axe into Devonshire.' 

3. ' Oh ! what a change ! What pretty villages 
to the south of us ! And, see ! all round them 
are orchards full of apple-blossoms ; and the 
lanes are covered with wild flowers ; and every- 
thing looks so green and smiling. What can the 
people do with so many apples ? ' 

' Oh ! I know. They make them into cider. 
And that is why they grow so many apple-trees.' 

4. • But you are taking us away again from the 
orchards. I don't like these hills,' cries Johnny; 
*they are so wild, and wet, and misty.' 

1 Johnny, I'm glad to hear your voice: you've 
been so silent lately ! ' 

Yes! Dartmoor, as this great Table-land is 
called, is not a nice place to live in I YsX. ^<a>\ 
c. III. F 
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have to thank these wild hills for a great deal 
of the beauty of the green fields and pleasant 
lanes and apple orchards down below ! 

5. Look at that great morass in the middle. 
It is very ugly ! But, all along the edge of it, 
little streams are trickling out Let us follow one 
of them : wc will choose the Dart. There it goes, 
twisting and turning round sharp points of rock ; 
now it has trees on each side of it ; now we come 
to meadows and orchards ; and so, at last, it cum 
smiling into Torbay. 

6. And all the other streams run exactly fat tbe 
same way : first through the moor, then, down 
narrow valleys or combes — the Teign, the Tqvy, 
the Taw, and many others. So, when you loolcat 
the rich fields of South Devon, remember that 
their full supply of the water that enriches them 
is the gift of the dark and gloomy Dartmoon 

7. But Dartmoor does something more, for 
them. It is a great wall to shelter them from the 
cold winds that blow from the north and east 
And so, every way, he is like a rough and surly 
watchman, keeping guard over the smiling valleys, 
who are, as it were, his children. He is not pleasant, 
when you come close to himr; but the children 
could not do without him. 

8. One word more, before we leave him. You 
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remember seeing the bold rock, called the Land's 
End, at the south-west corner of the coast. I told 
you then that these high points, which jut out into 
the sea, are the hard rocks, left behind when the 
softer pieces have been washed away. Now, the 
rocks of Dartmoor, 
and all its great 
:aks, or Tors, as 
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they are called, are the same as those of the 
Land's End; but it is curious that, except in 
Devonshire and Cornwall, you will not find any 
exactly like them in England or Wales. 
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VL DEVONSHIRE AND CORNWALL. 

i. MOST of the towns in South Devon He on the 
coast. The mast important of the others are in 
the south-east, on the Exe or the Otter. 

There are Exeter, the county town ; Tiverton, 
Honiton. Axminster. once famous for carpets, and 
many smaller places. The valley of the Exe is 
also noted for butter and Devonshire cream. 

2. * Well ! Johnny, what are you looking at ? ' 

- I'm looking at a girl sitting at the door of a 
cottage, with a cushion on her lap, working away 
as hard as she can, with a lot of bobbins and 
threads, and staring at something white, lying on 
the cushion. What is she doing ? * 

* Making fine lace, Johnny, to sell at. Honiton. 
You have heard, I daresay, of Honiton lace. The 
coarser sorts are made at Tiverton, in large mills.' 

3. ' Anything else ? ' 

'Yes! I see that the Exe does not rise in 
Dartmoor. It comes from hills farther north, and 
runs past the eastern end of Dartmoor.' 

'Right again, Johnny! The Exe rises in 
Exmoor, very near to the Bristol Channel.' 

So now we say good-bye to the orchards and 
the green lanes, and sail on to see a little of 
Cornwall. 
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4. A bold and rugged country, full of the 
hard granite rocks, and only here and there a few 
orchards and woods. The Cornish heights are 
very like Dartmoor. 

' But what are those funny heaps of stone ? ' 
cries Johnny. 

' Those are called cairns, and mark the burial 
places of old British warriors. For Cornwall, like 
Wales, was kept by the old Britons, when the rest 
of England was taken from them.' 

5. 'What a pity it is/ says Green, 'that so 
much land should be filled with these useless 
moors ! ' 

1 Not so useless as they seem to be ! For 
under the ground is the famous Cornish tin and 
copper, which is never found except in granite. 
The very first thing known about this country is 
that, long ago, merchants came to buy the Cornish 
tin. You can see some of the miners going home 
from their work/ 

* I don't like their looks/ says Johnny. 

' If you knew them you would like them better. 
They are a sober, religious, hard-working race, 
who could tell you many things you do not 
know, and amuse you with stories of the old, old 
days, when Cornish people were as wild as their 
moors/ 
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6. ' There seem to be no rivers running south- 
ward?' 

' Hardly any. The Tamar divides Cornwall 
from Devonshire. The chief towns, besides those 
on the coast, are Truro and Bodmin : Bodmin is 
the county town ; but Truro, as you may see as 
we pass over it, is a far busier place, because it 
stands in the heart of the tin country.' 



VII. EASTERN DIVISION. 
THE BASIN OF THE THAMES. 

1. FROM the Southern Division we pass on to 
the Eastern. We know that there must be at least 
three Divisions, because we have been round the 
coast, and we have seen that there is water on 
three sides, with rivers running into the sea. We 
shall really find that it suits us best to make four 
Divisions — the Southern, Eastern, Northern, and 
Western. So, turning from Land's End, we skim 
along the Cornish Highlands, cross over some 
lower ground to Exmoor, pass the Quantock and 
Mendip Hills, till we reach the southern end of the 
Cotswolds. 

2, In this flight we pass several small rivers ; 
but we do not stop to take notice of them at 
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present, because they all flow westward or north- 
westward. Our course must be to the north-east 

3. These Cotswolds, you will see, though not 
very high, fill an important place. They are really 
the chief water-parting of southern England ; for 
they lie between the two chief river-basins, those 
of the Severn and the Thames. There are several 
smaller water-partings farther down the Thames, 
but we need not attend to these just now. Our 
course, in tracing the boundaries of the Eastern 
Division, lies over the north-eastern shoulder of the 
Central Plain or Table-land, strikes between the 
Avon and the Welland, the Trent and the Witham, 
and ends on the eastern side of the Lincolnshire 
Wolds. A large three-cornered tract of country, 
bounded on the east by the German Ocean, and 
on the south by the northern slopes of our old 
friends the Wealden Heights, the Hampshire and 
Wiltshire Downs, and the Dorset Heights, it has 
no mountains, and not very many hills ; it is full 
of slow and sluggish streams, but boasts of the 
chief of English rivers, the ' lordly ' Thames. 

4. We see, as we pass along the line of the 
water-parting, that from the Cotswolds to the 
Lincolnshire Wolds, there are no great heights, 
though the ground rises in the centre, into a 
table-land, with a slope on each svd^, "Sfe\. N&ca 
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slight rise — this gentle slope — is enough to settle 

which way each part of the water that comes 

down in rain, or rises from springs, shall flow; 

it is enough to send the Trent and its feeders 

to the north-east, the Great Ouse to the east, the 

Warwickshire Avon to the south-west For, with 

rivers, as with young people, much depends on the 

first start in life : the fall may be slight at first ; 

but, as. they begin, so they must go on, and very 

small differences in the start may make very great 

differences in their after-course. Only, it matters 

nothing to the rivers which sea they flow into : the 

German Ocean and the Bristol Channel are all the 

same to them ; but to the boy or girl the first steps 

may make all the difference between a happy and 

useful life, and a life of misery and shame. 

5. The important part of this section is the 

Basin of the Thames. We have seen its mouth : 

• let us now leave our balloon and trace the course 

of the river, going upward, as we did last year 

with the brook, from its mouth to its source. Once 

more, then, we take our stand on London Bridge ; 

the tide is flowing, or running upwards. So we can 

row easily with it for about nineteen miles to Ted- 

dington Weir. But why to this point? Tedding- 

ton is a very little place, not marked on many 

maps* Yes! but it is an important point in the 
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course of the Thames ; for here the tide ceases, 
and above this it is a real river, always running 
towards London. 

6. Following the course of the river through its 
many windings, we find that we are on the whole 
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going steadily westward, past Windsor with its royal 
castle, Maidenhead, Reading (where we turn to the 
north-west), Abingdon, Oxford. As we go on, the 
river gets less and less : as far as Lechlade, in 
Gloucestershire, we might have come in a good- 
sized vessel '; but it could go no farther, because 
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the water is too shallow. Now, why is this ? If 
you remember our last year's lessons on the Brook 
and the River, you should be able to answer this 
question. 

4 1 remember/ cries Johnny ; • the little feeders 
pour all their water into the big fellow, and make 
him bigger.' 

7. Yes ! as we come up the Thames, we pass 
the mouths of many smaller streams ; the Brent, 
the Colne, the Thame, the Cherwell, on the left bank 
{our right, as we sail upward) ; the Hole, the Wey, 
the Loddon, the Kennet, on the right So now, 
when we have reached a point above all these 
confluences, of course we have much less water; 
and very soon we shall only have one little stream, 
instead of the great river filled by so many feeders. 

8. At Lechlade, indeed, it is not easy to say 
which is the real Thames, there are so many small 
ones meeting at that point, or a little below it 
They all rise very near each other ; but we choose 
as the chief the most southerly of the group, which 
rises in a spring near Cirencester, called Thames 
Heady 170 miles above London. Here, of course, 
the quantity of water is very small : at the Sevm 
Springs^ the sources of the Churn, it is reckoned 
that 1 50,000 gallons are sent out daily ; the Syre- 
ford spring, the source of the Colne, yields from 
+hree to four millions; at LfccYta&fc ^Wa <s^ 
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hundred millions of gallons pass in twenty-four 
hours ; while at Teddington in the # same time no 
less than 380 millions flow over the weir ; so that 
280 millions, or about three-fourths of the whole, 
have been brought down by the affluents that have 
joined the river between these points. 



VIII. THE BASIN OF THE THAMES. 

Continued. 

1. So far we have been speaking of the course 
of the Thames itself. Before we leave it, let us 
look at the boundaries of its basin — that is, the 
lines which mark out the tract of country drained 
by itself and its tributaries. On the west its upper 
branches all rise in the Cotswold Hills. We saw, 
as we floated along the tops, how near some of 
their sources come to the basin of the Severn. On 
the south, we marked how most of its feeders rose 
in the Wealden and other southern heights, cutting 
their way through the chalk of the North Downs. 
The northern boundaries we have not yet seen ; 
they are formed by the Chiltern Hills and other 
rising ground of no great height. The area of the 
basin is about one-seventh part of the whole area 
of England and Wales. 

2. One other point is worth noticing, Su\»gasfe 

J have filled a bottle with water at "Loyv&otv"^t\&^ 
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and carried it with us to Thames Head. Now, fill 
another vessel with water from the spring — let 
both stand for a few hours, and compare the two. 
The spring water looks much the same as at first ; 
while in the London Bridge vessel you see muddy 
matter at the bottom, while the water itself is much 
clearer. Why is this ? Partly, perhaps, as we saw 
in Yorkshire, because foul and stained water has 
been poured in from workshops and factories ; but 
this is not the chief cause. The mud which you 
see is chiefly what has been washed off the banks 
in the upper part of the river's course, and carried 
down by its flow. As it gets nearer to the sea, the 
mud sinks down, because the river runs more 
slowly ; it is this mud which causes banks and bars, 
and sometimes deltas^ in the estuaries. 

3. The Thames has no delta ; but it has mud 
banks, which would soon grow larger, if the mud 
were not constantly dredged up, and taken away, 
to keep the road open for the ships with which it is 
always crowded. For this, you know, is the real 
iaiDortance of the Thames, It is a fine river — in 
parts a beautiful river; but its value lies in the 
grand harbour at its mouth — the wide sheltered 
opening stretching so far into the land, the free 
access to the sea, and the ample space for the trade 
of the largest city of the world. 
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IX. KENT. 

1. LET us now go back to the mouth of the 
Thames, and get into our balloon again, that we 
may have a good view of the counties in its basin. 
The first is Kent. We have seen the coast ; so, 
let us run along the North Downs, in the centre 
of the county. 

' Now, Johnny tell us what you see.' 

2. ' I see a town, with a great church, like the 
one at Winchester. How grand the tower looks, 
standing up in the flat country below us ! ' 

* That is Canterbury, and that is our oldest and 
principal Cathedral. It is famous for many things ; 
the best known is the murder of an Archbishop, 
Thomas a Becket r in the reign of Henry II.' 

3. ' Now we are crossing a river : it must be 
our old friend the Medway ; we saw its mouth at 
Sheerness.' 

' There is a town below us, and another to the 
northward, and two more to the south, all on the 
Medway. The one to the north must be Rochester : 
I know it by its shabby little Cathedral ; we were 
close to it, when we went to Chatham.' 

' Yes ! to the south are Tunbridge and, beyond 
it, Tunbridge Wells, an inland watering place, with 
mineral springs.' 
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4. ' Oh ! I remember,' cries Johnny ; ' my father 
took me there last year, and I tasted the water. 
Oh ! how nasty it was I Worse than the mouthful 
of sea-water, which I had in the boat ! ' 




•Nasty enough, I dare say, Johnny; but the 
iron in this water is very good for some people. 
' Now look straight below you, at Maidstone 
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(which means Medway's town — the town on the 
Medway), the county town of Kent, and tell me 
what you see in the country round it' 

5. ' Ah ! there are hops, such as we saw in 
Sussex. But there are more of them, not only 
close to Maidstone, but all over the country, as far 
as I can see. What a pretty sight! How the 
hops twine round the poles, with their pretty 
leaves and flowers ! And how busy they all are, 
men and women, and boys and girls, pulling down 
the poles, and picking off the flowers, and tossing 
them into those great baskets ! I wish I could 
jump down and go and help them ! ' 

6. * Yes ! Johnny, it is a pretty sight. If we 
had come a little earlier in the year, there would 
have been another pretty sight for you in this part of 
Kent Can you see what those trees are below us ? * 

• Cherry-trees/ cries Johnny ; ' but the cherries 
are all gone ! And apple trees, and pears, and 
nuts* Do they make cider here ? ' 

'Not the apples and the cherries are for the 
London market In the spring, the orchards, 
especially the cherry-orchards, with their white 
blossoms, are a beautiful sight/ 

But now we are coming near to London, and 
we must leave the beauty behind us ! 
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X. SURREY AND MIDDLESEX 

i. Sailing onward, with the North Downs still 
below us, wc enter the important little county of 
Surrey. There are the Mole and the Wey — both 
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but little streams — cutting through the chalk hills, 
on their way to join the Thames. There is 
Guildford, the county town, and many smaller 
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places, looking very pretty among the wooded 
hills ; but there is nothing that we care to look at 
long on these breezy Downs ; so we turn away 
northward, towards the Thames itself. 

2. ' But what is that/ cries Johnny * sparkling 
in the sunshine ? It looks like a great green- 
house : only it is far bigger than any green-house I 
have ever seen/ 

' Right, Johnny, it is very like a large green- 
house.. That is the Crystal Palace, the great 
Curiosity Shop of England ; it is full of all sorts 
of curious things, and fountains, and pictures, 
and eveiything you would like to see on a 
holiday/ 

3. 'But now we are fairly in London, though 
still on the Surrey side of the Thames. For, you 
know, what we now call London is much larger 
thait. the. old City. These places below us, 
Southwark and Lambeth, were once villages, 
and then towns or boroughs, a little way out of 
London. Now they are part of it ; and, indeed, 
you Can hardly tell where London begins and 
ends/ 

4. ' They are very nasty places/ says Johnny ; 
* I think I should like Dartmoor better/ 

'Busy places, Johnny! Not very clean, and 
hot very airy. But, see ! Before we cross over, I 
Q. III. G 
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have brought you a little way up the Thames, to 
show you some prettier spots. Look at the open 
country, and the clear stream, with numbers of 
little boats on it There is Richmond, with the 
ruins of an old palace; and Kingston, or "The 
King's town," where the kings lived, long, long ago.' 




[RICHMOND R RIDGE.] 

5. Now we cross the Thames into Middlesex, 
and very soon we get back to long rows of houses 
and buildings. 

' London itself! ' cries Johnny. 

' Not quite, yet ! Here are many of the chief 
sights, but you are not yet in real London. The 
Ctty is far to the east of you ; and, in the old 
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times, what are now crowded streets were country 
lanes, joining the City of London with the City of 
Westminster, and the country parishes beyond it. 
The Lord Mayor of London is the chief magistrate 
of the City only. This shows you how the great 
town has grown ; and it is growing every day, 
stretching out on every side into the country.' 



XI. SURREY AND MIDDLESEX. 

Continued. 

l* *Now we are over the busy parts. What 
strikes you most, Green, in looking down ? ' 

; \ * I think/ answers Green, ' the chief thing is the 
great size of the place. 1 

* ' Yes ! the first thing that strikes a stranger, and 
what strikes him most, after seeing a good deal of it, 
is its vast size. Once you are set down in the heart 
of it, it seems as if you would never get out ! Go 
which way you will, street follows street for miles 
upon miles, the stream of carts and carriages, and 
persons on foot, never ceases, and you begin to 
wonder how so many people could have come 
together in one town. There are more people in 
London than in the whole of Scotland ! ' 

2» ' And, see ! ' cries Johnny, * how fast they go. 

Why are they all in such a hurry ? ' 

* » ■» 

: 02 
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'There is no room, Johnny, in this part of 
London* for idle people ! Every one is busy.' 

3. If you ask, as you might of any other large 
town, ' What is the chief trade of London ? ' the 
answer might be, everything! It is too far from the 
coal-fields to be a great seat of manufactures ; but 
almost everything that can be done by men's hands 
is done, more or less, in London. If I were to give 
you a list of all that is made there, it would cover 
a page or more ; and, after all, I should be sure to 
miss a good deal. 

4. Now let me suppose that you have come to 
pay me a visit for a few days in London. What 
shall I show you ? First, I think, you would like 
to see the Tower. ' What ! that old square building ? 
There is nothing grand or beautiful about it ! ' 
No, nothing beautiful ; but, if that old Tower had 
a voice, it could tell you more of English history 
than any other building in London. Herd many 
noble prisoners were confined ; for it was the State 
prison ; and from its walls many were led to death. 

5. But you want something grand ? Here is St. 
Paul's Cathedral — not the old one, for old St. Paul's 
was burnt in the Great Fire of London, 200 years 
ago. But it is the one fine building of the City, 
and its great dome towers above everything else. 

6. We may now leave the City. At this point, 
• 1|-f tle to the west of St. Paul's, there used to be 
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an old gateway, called Temple Bar. It has lately 
been pulled down, and you may now pass out of 
the City without noticing the point at which you 
leave it 




7. Here, at last, close to the river, is the finest 
building in London — Westminster Abbey ; and, close 
to it, the Houses of Parliament, the best front of 
which you saw (if you looked) as we rowed up the 
Thames from London Bridge to Teddington. 

8. With these I may stop. Buckingham Palace 
is worth seeing as the Queen's town residence, but 
it is not a handsome building. 

9. From Buckingham Palace I sYk«\& w.t- 
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tainly take you to see one other sight — the most 
remarkable in London. Not a building — you may 
see finer buildings in many foreign cities ; but 
here is a sight not to be equalled elsewhere. Come 
to this open space, called Hyde Park — and watch 
the carriages and the ladies and gentlemen on 
horseback. These horses are the finest in the 
world ; and, if ever you meet a foreigner who 
speaks lightly of what he has seen in England, 
and boasts of Paris, or Rome, or Venice, you may 
safely ask him, ' Have you anything equal to the 
grand procession in Hyde Park ? ' 



XII. HERTFORDSHIRE. 

i. Travelling northward from London, we 
come to Hertfordshire, a pleasant little county, with 
plenty of orchards, like Kent, and large market- 
gardens, to supply the great city. Its only trade 
is straw-plaiting: if your eyes are very sharp, 
Johnny, you may see some women or girls at work 
with straws. 

2. ( I can't see them/ says Johnny ; ' they 
must be inside their houses. But why are you 
turning away so soon ? There is a great deal 
more of the same sort of country, further on.' 
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' Ah ! Johnny, you are forgetting the water- 
parting ! Don't you see that low range of hills ? 
Those are the Chilterns ; if you look again, you 
will see that the water on this side of them is run- 
ning southward to the Thames, but on the other 
side it flows north-eastward. The chief river is 
the Lea. So Hertfordshire is in the basin of the 
Thames ; while its neighbouring county, Bedford, 
is in a different basin.' 

3. ( Is that a cathedral ? ' asks Green. 

' It is the old Abbey-Church of St. Alban's, and 
quite lately a Bishop has been appointed to St. 
Alban's ; and so the church has become a cathedral. 
It stands on the spot where the first British martyr 
was put to death— a soldier in the Roman army, 
named Alban. 

4. 'One other little place is worth noting — 
you may see it in the south-east corner — the little 
town or village of Ware.' 

' Ware ! ' shouts Johnny ; ' why, that was where 
John Gilpin's friend, the Calender, lived ! ' 

4 Yes ! And that was why the horse must, play 
his gambols, "all through merry Islington ; " for 
Islington lies on the north side of London, the side 
on which he must come out to go into Hertford- 
shire.' 

5. However, it is not for John Gilpin's sake 
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that I mentioned Ware, but for a number of springs 
close to it, from which a great deal of water is 
supplied to London, by what is called the New 
River. The great city, you see, would be badly off, 
if its neighbours did not supply its wants. 



XIII. BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, OXFORD- 
SHIRE, BERKSHIRE, AND WILTSHIRE 

i. 'The Chiltern Hills, again, Johnny ! There 
are some smaller streams on this side ; and, as we 
cross the water-parting, we see the Thame on the 
other side, running south-westward into Oxford- 
shire/ 

2. ' Then, is it another county on the other side ? ' 
says Johnny. 

' No ! the hills stretch right across the county of 
Buckingham, cutting it into two parts, the one be- 
longing to the basin of the Thames, the other to 
that of the Great Ouse/ 

3. ' How very troublesome/ says Johnny. 'Why 
couldn't they divide the counties by the proper 
water-partings ? ' 

' Sometimes they do, Johnny — as we shall find 
in the north of England ; and sometimes they have 
rivers which do as well : as you see, the Thames is 
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the boundary between Middlesex and Surrey, and 
between Buckinghamshire and Berkshire. But 
many counties have no boundary between them. 
I cannot tell you why it is so : the people who 
marked out the counties were not thinking about 
teaching Geography.' 

4. We need not linger long over Buckingham- 
shire. We see below us the Vale of Aylesbury, 
with its corn-fields and orchards, and dairy-farms. 
A few more lace-makers at the cottage-doors ; and 
then we pass with the Thame into Oxfordshire. 

5. Not much to keep us here ! We see the con- 
fluence of the little Thame with the larger Thames ; 
and then, running up the left bank of the river, we 
reach Oxford, where we find another confluence, that 
of the Cherwell. Far to the northward, we can see 
where it rises, in the Edge Hills, on the borders of 
Warwickshire — a real boundary, Johnny. And 
between us and those hills is Woodstock, famous 
for the fair Rosamond's bower, in the Maze. 

' Oh ! I remember the Maze, and the silken clue,' 
cries Johnny; 'you told us the story two years ago.' 

6. ' Now, look down : what do you see ? ' 
'What a number of towers, spires, and great 

squares ! It is the most beautiful city I have ever 
seen.' 

' Yes it is very beautiful. These buildup ^x^ 
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the Colleges of Oxford ; for here is the famous 
University, said to have been founded by the great 
King Alfred.' 

7. We cross the Thames once more, and Berk- 
shire lies below us. 

1 Look ! ' cries Johnny — 'look at that great white 
horse, on the side of the hill ! Who could have 
taken the trouble to make it ? I once tried to make 
a little one, but the head broke off while I was 
making the legs ! ' 

8. ' That horse, Johnny, has another tale to tell 
about King Alfred ; how, on that hill, he defeated 
the Danes, who were laying the country waste. 
He had the Great White Horse cut out of the 
chalk, so that his victory should never be forgotten. 
The rich valley between the river and the hill is 
still called the Vale of the White Horse.' 

9. We pass quickly by Reading, the county 
town ; but we must take a steady look at Windsor, 
with its grand old Castle, the chief residence of our 
kings and queens. Close to it is Eton, the greatest 
of our public schools. 

10. Here, you see, the streams are all flowing 
into the Thames, and some of them out of other 
counties : the Kennet from North Wiltshire, the 
Loddon from North Hampshire. For in these 
counties, also, the hills run through the middle, and 
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the two parts of each of them belong to different 
river-basins. 

it. 'We have seen nothing of Wiltshire/ says 
Green. 

' True ; we missed it before, because so little of 
it lies in the Southern Division. Let us run up the 
Kennet, and take a look at it* 

12. There is Salisbury, the county town ; and, 
beyond it, is Salisbury Plain, the largest piece of 
perfectly flat ground in England. Here, too, is 
Stonehenge, with some very curious old stones, set 
up, most likely, by the old Britons to form a rough 
place of worship. 



XIV. FROM HENLEY TO OXFORD. 

I. Here is a view of this country as it looks in 
passing through it, instead of over it. 

' The drive from Henley to Oxford is one of the 
finest in England, the road leading up through 
pleasant pastures and great woods until it brings 
you on to a common — the highest ground south of 
the Trent — from which you see a wooded plain 
stretching away to the west. First of all, as we 
left Henley on that bright morning, the sweet air 
blowing coolly among the trees, and bringing us 
odours from wild flowers and new-mown hay^ we 
leisurely rolled along the Fair Mile % fc. \yre&&. 
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smooth highway, having a space of grassy common 
on each side of it 

2. ' A little farther on, the road plunges into a 
spacious forest of beeches, which stretches along the 
summit of the hill, almost on to Nettlebed. This 
road is bordered by a strip of common, which again 
leads into a tangled maze of bracken and briar; 
and then you have the stems of beeches, open- 
ing long views into the green heart of the wood 
The sunlight was shining down on this wilderness, 
lying warmly on the road and its green margin, and 
piercing here and there with golden light the dense 
canopy of leaves beyond. High as we were, the 
light breeze was shut off by the beeches, and, in the 
long broad cleft in which the road lay, the air was 
filled with sweet odours, chiefly that of the tall green 
and yellow brackens. Now and then a jay flew 
screaming down between the smooth grey branches, 
giving us a glimpse of white and blue as it van- 
ished ; but otherwise there seemed to be no birds 
about, and the wild underwood and long alleys lay 
still and warm in the green twilight of the leaves. 

3. 'We stopped on the summit of Nuffield 
Heath, and saw below us, as far as the eye could 
reach, the great and fertile plain of Berkshire, with a 
long line of hills shutting it in on the south. In this 
plain of FkUs> as they are called — Wallingford 
"^d, Didcot Field, Long >\^\\tetvWm YVstVi^ *xvd 
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> on — small villages peeped out from among the 
reen woods and pastures, where a faint blue 
noke rose up into the sunshine. It was seven 
hen we drew near Oxford. There were people 
luntering out from the town to have their evening 
alk. When, at last, we stopped to pay toll in 
*ont of the old bridge across the Cherwell, the 
>wer of Magdalen College, and the great elms on 
le other side of the way, had caught a tinge of 
»d from the sunset, and there was a faint reflection 
f crimson on the still waters that lay below 
mong the rank green meadows.' l 



XV. THE EASTERN COUNTIES. 

1. Now let us turn our balloon, and go back 
gain. 

' Why should we turn ? 'asks Johnny ; 'we have 
ot finished the course of the Thames.' 

' No ! But if we go any farther we shall come 
lto Gloucestershire ; and Gloucestershire, on the 
r hole, belongs to the Western Division. So we 
jave it for the present* 

2. ' Which way should we go ? ' 

* I should think,' says Green, 'that we ought to 
o to the north-east. I know Johnny is longing to 

1 From Strang* Adventures of a Phaeton , by "W, Bta& <^»\>\k&Y 
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see what becomes of the water which runs from the 
north-west side of the Chiltern Hills/ 

3. * I know he is, Green ; but I am afraid I can't 
go that way just now. Look at the map. We 
have traced one river-basin on the eastern side of 
England. What ought we to do next ? ' 

' Oh ! take the other river-basins in order, going 
northward, till we finish the counties of the Eastern 
Division/ 

4. ' Yes ! And, you see, those which come next 
to the Thames are not these longer rivers, rising 
in the Chiltern Hills, but a number of short 
ones, farther to the east. So we will go back, as we 
came, down the valley of the Thames, till we come 
to London/ 

5. ' As we go, Johnny, let me see if you remem- 
ber the counties we have passed over, in the basin 
of the Thames. Take them from the source to the 
mouth/ 

'At the source, Gloucestershire. On the left 
bank, Oxford, the southern half of Buckingham, 
Hertford, Middlesex. On the right bank, North 
Wiltshire, Berkshire, North Hampshire, Surrey, 
Kent/ 

* Yes ! or you might shorten some of the names, 
and speak of Bucks, Herts, Berks, Wilts, and 

Hants.' 

* 6. From London we go Tvorik-^astaw^xA^ fata 
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Essex. First comes Epping Forest, one of the last 
remains of a great deal of woodland, that once 
covered this eastern county. This forest is very- 
pretty ; but, after we have left it behind, there is 
not much beauty to be seen. 

7. We pass into Suffolk, but there is no change 
in the appearance of the country. 

' Nothing but corn-fields ! ' says Johnny, with a 
sigh ; ' I 'm tired of them.' 

'Wait a little, Johnny, till we get to the north : 
you'll see a different kind of country. But, even 
here, there is a little pasture-land, on the marshes 
by the sea-coast/ 

8. On to Norfolk ! Still corn-fields ! These 
eastern counties are the chief corn-growers in 
England. 

They do not contain any very large towns. 
Chelmsford is the county town of Essex ; Ipswich 
of Suffolk ; Norwich of Norfolk. 

9. ' But you have not spoken about the rivers,' 
says Green. 

' No ! Green, I am afraid I forgot them. You 
see how they run. The water-parting is this low 
range of hills, called the East Anglian Heights. 
On the west side the streams are very short, and 
are all feeders of the Great Ouse. On the east side 
there are a great many, running separately, each in 
its own little basin — the Che\mer,^^^Vv.O^^^ 
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the Stour, the Orwell, the Yare. They are slow and 




[NORWICH CATHEDRAL.] 

sluggish, because the slope is so gentle ; and there 
•Dotting' pretty about their bate; 
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XVI. THE RIVER-BASINS OF THE 

WASH. 

1. Now, Johnny, let us see what becomes of 
!ie water of North Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, 
nd some other midland counties. Here we are, 
gain, on the western side of the Chiltern Hills. 
Forth of us is the Great Central Plain ; and flowing 
om it, to the north-east, are the Great Ouse, the 
Ten, the Welland, and the Witham. 

2. First, let us follow the course of the Great 
)use. It flows, you see, across a corner of Bucking- 
am, and then through Bedford, Cambridge, and 
little strip of Norfolk, into the Wash. 

3. ' But where does it rise ? ' asks Johnny ; ' I 
ee no hills.' 

' No ! I told you that the water-parting in this 
entral plain is very low, and that is the reason why 
hese eastern rivers are so sluggish.' 

4. Here is a bit of a description of the Ouse, 
>y one who lived close to it, and was very fond of 

t:— 

' Here Ouse, slow winding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled o'er, 
Conducts the eye along his sinuous course 
Delighted.' l 

1 Cowper's Task, Book I» 
G. III. H 
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That is exactly like the Ouse, as you see it now, 
and it is the same all the way. Below you, in the 
north-east corner of Bucks, is the little village of 
Olney, where the poet lived, 

5. Bedfordshire, Johnny 1 Straw-plaiting, lace- 
making, and butter-making, just like Hertfordshire. 
Then come Huntingdon and Cambridge. Flat 
country still, and still the river is ( slow winding.' 

' It is not all flat,' cries Johnny ; ' I see some 
hills/ 

■ True ! There is a range of low hills in the south 
of Cambridgeshire, a spur from the East Anglian 
Heights, called by a curious name, the Gogmagog 
Hills. From these comes the Cam, on which stands 
Cambridge, with the second of our old Universities. 
A little below its confluence with the Ouse is Ely, 
with its beautiful Cathedral. Then there are the 
Little Ouse, and some smaller tributaries, all rising 
in the East Anglian Heights.' 

6. Now for the second of these midland rivers, 
the Nen. It runs, you see, through Northampton- 
shire, this long and narrow county, to the west of 
Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire. 

This is not so flat as the Eastern Counties/ 
says Green. 

' No ! It is what is called undulating country, 
that is, full of.ups and downs, none very high, 
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and none very low, but pleasanter to look at than 
a dead level/ 

' Just like the waves of the sea/ says Johnny ; 
'first a high ridge, then a hollow, then another 
ridge.' 

4 YouVe hit the meaning, Johnny, by some good 
luck ! Undulating means what you say — going up 
and down like the waves of the sea/ 

7. Next comes the Welland, flowing out of 
Warwickshire, dividing Northamptonshire from 
Leicestershire and the little county of Rutland, 
and then, cutting off a corner of Lincolnshire, it 
runs into the Wash. Lastly, watch the curious 
course of the Witham. It rises, you see, in 
Rutlandshire, not very far from the Welland, but 
runs away to the northward, till it reaches the City 
of Lincoln, and then turns sharp round to the 
south-east, and enters the Wash, after all its wander- 
ings, very close to the mouth of the Welland. 

8. ' Dick Dawson often serves me that way/ 
cries Johnny; 'he starts off another way if I say 
anything to vex him, and goes ever so far round ; 
and then, when I'm sitting down to rest, up comes 
Dick, looking very hot and out of breath/ 

9. ' So much the worse for Dick, Johnny ! But 
why is it, do you think, that the Witham takes that 
roundabout course ? There are no bills m ita htoj \ 

K2 
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' No ! ' says Green, ' the country is as flat as 
Cambridgeshire. Perhaps that is the very reason 
why it goes round : it can't find any fall for its 
water.' 

' Yes ! this part of Lincolnshire is very flat. In- 
deed, all round the Wash, near the mouths of all 
these rivers, are the watery Fens.' 

10. ' Fens ! What are they ? ' cries Johnny. 
'Look down, and you may see. There has 

been a good deal of rain lately, and you can see 
that the water from the rivers has flowed over a good 
deal of the land. Years ago it was always covered 
with water ; the rivers run so slowly, and the soil 
is so close and heavy, that the water cannQt get 
away. And so, where you now see fields of corn, 
was a wet swamp or fen, of no use to any one, till it 
was drained, and earthen mounds put up to keep 
out the sea.' 

1 1. A famous part of the Fen country is what is 
called the Isle of Ely, in the counties of Cam- 
bridge and Huntingdon. Here the Saxons made 
their last stand against the Norman William. It 
was a real island then, with water on every side ; 
and for a long time the Normans could not force 
their way in. 

.12. 'But all Lincolnshire is not so flat/ says 
en. • • 
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4 No ! In the north-east you can see the Lincoln- 
shire Wolds, and on the western side the Lincoln- 
shire Heights, both low ranges, but h<gh enough to 
make a change from the level Fen country.' 

There is no important town in the middle of the 
county, except the City of Lincoln, which we have 
already seen, at the turning point of the Witham. 



XVII. THE NORTHERN DIVISION. 
THE BASIN OF THE TRENT. 

1. ' Now let us go on/ says Johnny ; ' my 
" eagle eyes " see another river to the westward, 
much larger and finer than the Witham. And, 
beyond it, there are some mountains/ 

2. Let us go, then. But observe, as we go, 
that we are leaving the Eastern Division of England 
and passing into the Northern. For the Trent, 
though we have to go southward at first to trace 
its course, is really a northern river. It rises in the 
Great Northern Chain, and flows into the Humber, 
the great Yorkshire Estuary. 

3. We need not go over the last few miles of its 
course, in the north-west corner of Lincolnshire. 
Above this point it takes us through Nottingham- 
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shire, Derbyshire and Staffordshire, till we find its 
source in the Staffordshire Moorlands. 

4. ' What a winding course ! ' cries Johnny ; 'we 
could have gone in our balloon straight to the west- 
ward, from Lincoln, in half the distance ! It is as 
roundabout as the Witham.' 

' Yes ! but for a very different reason. It has to 
work its way among the mountains, and find an 
outlet into the open country.' 

5. 'Nottinghamshire does not seem to be very 
hilly/ says Green. 

4 No ! most of it is flat, though not so flat as 
Lincolnshire or Norfolk. And there is another 
great difference between this county and those we 
have left : it is the first of the manufacturing coun- 
ties. There is some coal, and there are some iron- 
works on the western side ; and stockings and lace 
are made in Nottingham and other towns.' 

6. ' Another forest ! ' cries Johnny, ' but it is a 
very small one.' 

' Small now, Johnny ; but it was once a very 
large one, stretching far away to the northward. 
It was full of " rich grassy glades, where hundreds of 
wide branching oaks flung their arms over a thick 
carpet of delicious greensward ; in some places in- 
termingled with beeches, hollies, and copsewood." ' ! 

1 Ivttnhoe, chap, i. 
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7. This forest, called Sherwood, was also famous 
as the chief abode of a man you would have liked 
to see— Robin Hood, the jolly outlaw, who robbed 
the rich and helped the poor. 

8. In following the Trent itself, we merely 
cross over a narrow strip of Derbyshire, on our 
way to the Staffordshire Moorlands. But tribu- 
taries join it from Leicestershire on the right bank 
and from the north of Derbyshire on the left. 

9. ' I don't want to stay long over Leicestershire, , 
says Johnny ; ' it's flat and tame, and it seems to 
have only one little river, almost as dull and stupid 
as the Ouse. 

' The little river, the Soar, is not very lively, and 
the land is rather flat ; but the county is not dull 
and stupid. There is a great deal of work done 
here — stocking-making, lace-making, and so on : 
great mills in the larger towns, weaving- frames in 
the cottages. As you pass along the streets, you 
may hear the click of the frames from almost every 
door/ 

10. However, let us hasten on. We will leave 
Derbyshire for a little, and follow the Trent itself 
to its sources in Staffordshire — a still busier county, 
as you may tell by what you see as vou look 
down. 

4 Do you mean those great fires, giving out that 
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ugly black smoke ? I should like the county better 
without them ! ' 

• They are not very pretty ; but they are the sign 
that there is a great deal of work going on. Where 
there is much smoke there must be plenty of coaL 
The fires or furnaces belong to the iron-works, 
which arc the special business of South Stafford- 
shire, and give it the name of the Black Country.' 

' And a very good name for it ! ' says Johnny. 

1 1. * True ! Johnny. Yet, if you had happened 
to see it at night for the first time, you would have 
liked it much better. All these fires, glaring on 
you in the dark, are really a grand sight. The towns 
in the Black Country are Wolverhampton, Walsall, 
Bilston, and a great many more than you would like 
to have to remember.' 
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Continued. 

1. * Now you see the reason why the Sussex 
iron is left to lie idle. There is no coal there ; 
and, without coal, iron cannot be cheaply worked/ 

2. 'But could not the people in Sussex fetch 
coal from Staffordshire ? ' says Green. 

' Yes, but they would have to pay for bringing 

rt 5 and then they would want more money for their 

™&" ?oods ; and, of course, vrtisTv I^xAotv 3as^- 
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1 ^^^^ 

keepers found that they could buy the same things 
for less money in the Black Country, they would 
not choose to pay more in Sussex.' 

3. North Staffordshire is the country of the 
Potteries, where a very different trade is carried 
on. Furnaces still, and plenty of smoke ! But the 
articles made here are much prettier than the iron 
bars of the Black Country. Earthenware, china, 
porcelain, all the pretty vases, and jugs, and cups, 
all the useful 'plates and dishes, are made here. 
The chief towns are Burslem, Hanley, and Stoke. 

4. ' It's all very useful/ says Johnny ; ' but I 
want to get to the mountains/ 

' So do I, Johnny ! We have been so long in 
flat and smoky counties, that I should like to feel 
myself on the top of some breezy mountain. So let 
us run down the Trent again, to its confluence with 
the Dove, and then up Dovedale, to the Peak.' 

5. In South Derbyshire you are still on the 
coal-field ; and, though you have got away from 
the furnaces, you have tall chimneys instead of 
them, and below the chimneys great mills, where 
cotton and silken goods are made. But, as we go 
higher up the dales, you ought to be content. 
Very different rivers these, from the sluggish Ouse ! 
See how they leap and dance over the rocks, like 
our little brook at home ! 

6. ' Yes ! I'm glad to see them. T\\& Oaafcv* 
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like Dick's grandmother, creeping to church, as if 
she was afraid of falling at every step/ 

' And the Dove and the Wye, I suppose, arc 
like Johnny Mansfield rushing down the hill from 
school, as if he wanted to break his neck ! ' 

Below the ground, also, in caves and grottoes, 
there is almost as much beauty as on the surface. 

7. One parting look at Derbyshire, and then 
we will run along the hills to the Scottish border. 
There, in the south of the county, stands Derby — 
the town on the Derwent — with its silk mills; 
higher up the same stream, among steep hills, you 
sec Matlock, with its mineral springs, Johnny, as 
nasty as those of Tunbridge Wells ; in the north- 
cast is Chesterfield, in the heart of the coal-pits ; 
to the west stands Buxton, on the Wye, with more 
mineral springs, looking down from the height over 
the Cheshire plain ; and in the far north, close to 
the Yorkshire and Cheshire border, is Glossop, 
where the tall chimneys tell you that 'King Cotton ' 
reigns below. 

8. We now bid farewell to the Trent ; but, as 
you have not had many pictures lately, I should 
have liked to give you two, to show you what Der- 
byshire is like. 

9. I could have found more lovely spots ; but 
those I mean are views of two of the great houses 
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of England : the first an old house, Haddon Hall ; 
the second what we may call a new house, and one 
of the grandest of new houses, Chats-worth. They 




are within a few miles of each other ; but, in going 
through them, we seem to have side by side old 
times and new— the simple stately buildings of long 
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ago, and the modern house, decked out with every- 
thing that fancy could think of, and money could 
buy. Young people would be sure to like Chats- 
worth best ; but, if you went a second time, when 
you were some years older, you might perhaps 
begin to think, that, after all, there was some- 
thing grander about the solemn, simple style of 
Haddon. I find that I have not room for both, so 
you must be content with the old house for the 
present 



XIX. THE PENNINE CHAIN. 

1. Now, Johnny, you are fairly among the 
hills, or rather mountains — hills of a very different 
kind from the Downs or the Cotswolds. Except 
the Welsh mountains, which are still higher, you 
have seen nothing like the rugged heights of the 
Peak; and, as you float over their tops to the 
northward, you are following the straightest line 
or ' chain ' of mountains in England, and the best 
example of a ' water-parting.' For on both sides, 
streams are pouring down from this Pennine Chain, 
eastward to the German Ocean, westward to the 
Irish Sea. 

2. As you look down, you can well understand 
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why this chain is called the backbone of England. 
Only, as you may see, the eastward flow is much 
longer than the westward, because the chain is so 
much nearer to the western side. Sail on, then, 
steadily northward. You may note, from your lofty 
point of view, how all the Yorkshire streams are 
pointing the same way — south-east — forming, with 
the Trent, one great river-basin, which empties its 
waters into the Humber. With this exception, all on 
either side — till you are close to the Scottish border 
— flow alone, like those in West Wales, each in its 
own narrow basin. One only should be mentioned 
— the Eden, on the western side, which runs north- 
ward, right through Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
We passed its mouth, though we did not notice it, 
in sailing up the Solway. 

3. Now turn round, and look westward. There 
is Morecambe Bajy, which we passed without notice 
— we seem to be almost directly over it — and then 
our view is stopped by mountains even higher than 
the Pennines, though not as high as the highest of 
those in Wales. All through England and Wales, 
you see, the land on the whole rises towards 
the west. The Welsh mountains are higher than 
the Cotswolds, and these which we are looking 
at are higher than the Pennines ; so that the 
rivers with the longest courses are those which 
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flow to the eastward. These heights, which 
you see between you and the Irish Sea, are the 
Cumberland Mountain* ; but - we need not go 
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over to them now, because, though they are 
the loftiest in England, no large rivers flow from 
them : the great water-parting of the North is 
that which is just below us— the Pennine Chain. 
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4. As we reach the borders of Scotland, we can 
see that we have come to the end of our straight 
run northward. It is just as if we were walking 
or riding along a road, with our faces turned to 
the north, and at a certain point we find that this 
road runs into another : we can go no farther the 
way we have been going, but mu$t turn either to 
the right or to the left. Perhaps there is a finger- 
post, with one arm pointing north-eastward, and 
the other north-westward. In our journey through 
the air, our finger-post is over a hill or mountain 
called Carter Fell : one arm we may suppose we 
see pointing along the eastern branch of the 
Cheviots, towards the German Ocean, and the 
other along their western branch into Scotland. 



XX. THE PENNINE CHAIN— Continued. 

1. TURN the balloon, then, first, a little to the 
right, and run along the border between England 
and Scotland. We may see one great change at 
once. The larger rivers are now on our left hand : 
on our right are only two or three more of the small 
streams of Northumberland ; but on our left, if 
we have eagles' eyes to look down, the water is all 
flowing towards one large river. We are looking 
into the basin of the Tweed. Yes ; and if you 
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now turn to the right, and watch, you will see at 
last a stream that flows, not eastward, but north- 
ward — not away from the Cheviots, but along 
their base. Follow it with your eyes : it is going 
the same way that we are. Can you see where 
it empties its waters ? Not in the German 
Ocean, but in the Tweed. For this is the Till, 
the only English affluent of the Tweed ; and, 
when we see how it runs, we know that we have 
come to the end of our great water-parting, 
and that this north-eastern corner of Northum- 
berland belongs to the same great river-basin 
as the Scottish streams we have just seen on our 
left. 

2. But we have not yet quite finished the 
Northern section. Let us get back to our finger- 
post on Carter Fell, and follow the hills to the 
westward. They take us into Scotland, along 
a zig-zag line, where we note the sources of one 
river after another, all running down their slopes, 
northward, to join the Tweed — Teviot, Yarrow, 
Ettricky and many others. At last we pass the 
source of the Tweed itself, in the Lowfher Hills ; 
and then, after following a bend in the chain, 
we begin to see water running north-westward, 
) into a still larger river-basin, the basin of the 
Clyde. 
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3. We keep on, leaving the Clyde and its tribu- 
taries on our right, though here and there we hardly 
know how to go, because the hills do not run like a 
chain — not nearly so straight as the Cotswolds or 
the Pennines — but in and out, and shooting north- 
ward for a few miles, and then round again to the 
southward, as if they were playing at ' hare and 
hounds/ and trying to puzzle us, that we might not 
find out which way they had gone ! And these 
turns and twists of the hills leave valleys between 
them ; and through these valleys run a good many 
smaller rivers : or perhaps I should say, the 
rivers have forced their way, and hollowed out the 
valleys. 

4. However, we are so high that we can see over 
everything, and we find our way at last to the end 
of this broken chain, close to the shores of the 
North Channel, through which we sailed from the 
Firth of Clyde to the Solway. As we skim along 
the tops, look down to your left. What do you 
see ? Another narrow strip of land, into which 
these valleys open, and through which all these 
streams are running. Can you see what lies be- 
yond ? Our eyes, you know, are supposed to be 
eagles' eyes, or better, if we need them ! So we 
are sure to see. There, to the South, stands 
Criffel, all alone ; and below it, as we know, lies 

c. 11 J t I 
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the Solway Firth, and all these streams run into it; 
so that this strip of Scottish land belongs to the 
same section of river-basins as the North of Eng- 
land, and the water-parting is carried on from the 
northern end of the Pennines — our finger-post— 
both east and west, along the Cheviots, the Lead- 
hills, the Lowthers, and the Galloway Heights. 



XXI. NORTHUMBERLAND AND 

DURHAM. 

1. 'Are you tired of the balloon, Johnny?' 

' No, I like it very much. But I should like to 
leave it for a little while, and go down to see some- 
thing of the people in these northern parts.' 

' Very well ! We will leave our balloon on 
Carter Fell, and send for it when we want it.' 

2. Not that we have done with the mountains : 
we shall have to say a good deal more about them. 
But we shall speak also of the valleys and the 
plains, the towns and villages, of the people who 
live in them, and those who have lived in them in 
former days. 

3. Let us begin in the north, as we are there 
already, and work our way towards the south. 
We leave the Cheviots for a while. From Carter 
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Fell, our corner point, we could come down on 
either side. It will suit us best to take the eastern 
side first. One more look at the Pennine* them- 
selves, before we* say good-bye to them. We went 
so fast, that we had hardly time to note the chief 
heights in the chain, and the side-cJiains or spurs, 
as they are called, which branch off from it on 
either hand. 

4. Now, having a little more time, wc may 
observe a good many ' ups J and ' downs ' ; a little 
way to the south of Carter Fell, the hills fall 
so low that there is something like a hollow or 
pass, almost exactly between the Solway and the 
Tyne. Over this lowest part of the ridge, which 
is also the narrowest part of England, where the 
east and west coasts come nearest to each other, 
the old Romans built one of their strong walls, 
and carried a road. The road is still there, and so 
are a good many bits of the wall. For Roman 
work was very solid work, meant to last for ages. 
It puts us to shame to see how buildings that 
were put up only a few years ago are already be- 
ginning to crumble away ; while roads and walls, 
and here and there even bridges and parts of 
houses, that have stood the wear and tear of fifteen 
hundred years or more, are still sound enough to 

tell us how well these old Romans built. 

1 2 
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5. Beyond this gap the hills rise again to Alston 
Moor, then higher still to Crossfell, the chief of 
the Pennines. Looking southward, we see (with 
our eagles' eyes !) a long bleak line of rounded hills, 
and rising above them are Whernside, Pen-y-gant, 
and Ingleborough, and far away, at the very end of 
the chain, our old friend the Peak of Derbyshire. 
There is no great beauty all along this line, at 
least in the northern part of it : most of the hills 
are great shapeless lumps, not cut into peaks, and 
jagged outlines, and corners, and crannies, and 
crevices. 

6. The rocks, if you were to look closely into 
them, are different from what you have seen 
before, except one little bit in North Wales. I 
wonder whether you remember it — the bold rock 
which stood out into the Irish Sea at the head 
of a little peninsula, just as we came out of 
Conway Bay. The Great Orme's Head ! Yes ; 
a grand-looking rock, as we saw it there, frowning 
down upon the sea. Yet it had not really much 
shape. Its rocks are the same as those of the 
Pennine chain, and it looks very much as they do. 
7. For the Spurs, or side-chains, we go back to 
the Cheviots. From Hedgehope, in the north, to 
Crossfell, the western sides of Northumberland and 
Durham are full of these spurs and of the valleys 
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made by them ; and through these valleys run the 
rivers whose mouths we passed in sailing along the 
coast: the Aln, the Coquet, the Wansbeck, the 
Blyth, in Northumberland ; the Tyne, between 
that county and Durham ; the Wear, in the centre 
of Durham ; the Tees, dividing Durham from 
Yorkshire. 

8. The middle and north of Northumberland 
are full of sheep-farms, the hardy shepherds tend- 
ing their flocks on the bleak hill-sides. The only 
towns worth noticing are Alnwick and Morpeth, 
and the border town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, on 
the Scottish side of the river, but now considered 
to belong to England. 

9. ' Do these people speak English ? ' asks 
Johnny ; ' I can't make out what they say ! ' 

' I dare say not, Johnny : it is English, but they 
don't speak it as you or I do. You will find, when 
you get into Yorkshire, that Yorkshiremen also 
have a way of their own, not like yours, and not 
like Northumbrians. If you stayed long enough 
to get used to them, I think you would come to 
like both of them. But they are hard to under- 
stand at first.' 
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XXII. THE TYNE AND THE 

COAL-PIT. 

I. The Tyne needs a little more attention. 

Let us follow it from its source, near Carter Fell, 

to its mouth. In its upper part it is very like 

the other rivers, except that its valley is the most 

beautiful of any. As the river passes out of it, a 

little above the town of Hexham, you see another 

stream joining it from Alston Moor. We have 

been following the northern branch : this is the 

South Tyne, and both together form the Tyne, 

which now flows steadily eastward to the German 

Ocean. 

2. Mark the change from our quiet valley to 
the hum and stir and bustle, which grows noisier 
and noisier as we go on. Thick smoke is in 
the air, on each hill-top are dark figures flitting 
about, and the steam-engines and other marks 
of the pit-mouth, or top of the shaft leading to a 
coal-mine. Tall chimneys, too, next meet our 
eye ; for here are glass works, chemical works, 
iron works of many kinds ; here bottles are made, 
machines of all sorts, and (last, but not least,) here 
is Sir William Armstrong's famous gun-factory for 
large cannon. 
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3. Yet, with all these hives of hard-working 
men, the great business of Newcastle and South 
Northumberland is the coal trade. The Tyne is the 
coaly Tyne ; and the colliers, or pitmen as they are 
always called here, are those who are doing the 
most important work. All the other trades depend 
on coal. I suppose that very few of you have 
seen a coal-pit; and I do not think that you 
can learn much about what it is really like from 
pictures, or from what you read in books. I 
once went down one, and saw nearly the whole 
of it. But it is many years ago, and there 
have been many changes since that time ; so 
that, if I were to tell you what I can remember, 
it might not be true of the pits as they are 
now. 

4. I remember this, however, that I found my 
visit much more pleasant than I had thought 
it could be : the air was much fresher than I 
expected, the galleries or roads were higher 
and I went down and came up the shaft quite 
easily. This was not a deep pit ; if I had gone 
down one of the deepest, I should have found 
the air closer and hotter, and the lower part of 
the shaft would, of course, have been much 
darker. 

5. You know, I suppose, what I mean by the^v*/- 
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leries and the shaft. The shaft is the way of getting 
from the open ground down to the level of the pit. 
It looks very like a well, only there is no water at 
the bottom. At the top is a windlass, worked by 
steam, by which the men are let down and drawn 
up. The galleries are the roads leading from the 
bottom of the shaft to every part of the pit. Along 
these road-ways the coal is brought as fast as it is 
cut or hewn out of the solid mass, in little waggons 
drawn by ponies, and running on iron rails, like 
those of a railway. 

6. If you had been going along one of them, 
some years ago, you would have been surprised 
to find that you had to stop very often for a 
moment at little doors put across the rails ; and 
behind each door you would have seen a boy 
— often a very young boy — sitting by himself in 
the darkness, with nothing to do but to open and 
shut the door when a waggon came by. You would 
have asked, I daresay, what was the use of these 
doors ; and you would have been very sorry for the 
poor little boys, who were spending their young 
lives in these gloomy spots. 

7. ' Ah, my lad,' would have been the answer, 
' no doubt it's a bit hard on them ; but they are 
used to it, and so were their fathers before them. 
And, if these doors were left open, the air all 
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through the pit would go wrong ; there would be 
no proper draug ht or current of air to keep it all 
fresh and pure ; and very soon the bad air or gas 
would gather far up the pit, where the pitmen arc 
at work, and there would be an explosion, which 
would blow them up, or they would be unable to 
breathe, and would be stifled.' 

8. All this is quite true : the greatest danger in 
the pits is from bad air, and the very first thing to 
look to is ventilation, or making sure that the air is 
kept good all through the pit. But you would not 
find these little * trappers ' now. No very young boys 
are now allowed to go down the pits, and I believe 
that there are not nearly so many doors as there 
used to be : — clever men, when they were forced to 
do without the boys, found out other ways of 
keeping up the proper current of air. 

9. Still, as you get farther away from the shaft, 
you will begin to feel very hot ; and, unless you 
are a very little fellow, you will have to stoop 
lower and lower to keep from knocking your head 
against the roof. The pitmen, you will see, can 
bear hardly any clothing while working. In some 
pits, you would find them lying on their sides or 
backs, and hewing away at the coal over their 
heads or alongside of them. If you ask, why they 
do not cut away more coal over-head* to make 
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room for them to stand upright, they would tell 
you that this is a thin seam — that is, the bed of 
coal is only two or three feet thick, or less, and 
above that, is not coal but stone* In thicker seam, 
they can stand ; but, everywhere they have to 
stoop; and this is the reason why you almost 
always see pitmen, even strong and hardy young 
fellows, walking with a stoop or bend forward. 



XXIII. THE COAL-PIT— Continued. 

i. You must not think that the life of a pitman 
is, as many people fancy, a very wretched life. If 
the seam is thick, and the ventilation is carefully 
looked after, they are not to be pitied. They work 
hard, but so do other workmen. In good times 
they are well paid ; they live well ; their houses, 
though they do not often look neat and trim out- 
side, are better furnished than most cottages, and 
they are very warm, for they have as much small 
coal as they please, for nothing : their fire indeed 
hardly ever goes out, night or day. Some of their 
villages, no doubt, are not pleasant to look at; 
but, where I knew them best, on Tyneside, there 
were many steady, striving men among them, and 
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the pit- row on a Saturday night was quieter than 
many a country village. 

2. No doubt, however, their life is dangerous. 
Even with all care, they cannot always keep the 
air pure. Do you remember seeing, as we went 
along the galleries, that each man had a lamp 
stuck in the front of his cap, and this was the only 
light in the place? These were what are called 
safety or Davy lamps, after the name of the clever 
man who contrived them. They are so made, that 
the foul air, or gas, cannot get inside. But, some- 
times, the men are careless, and want a better 
light, so they unlock the lamp, and carry a naked 
candle ; and then, if there is any gas flying about, 
it takes fire, there is an explosion, and perhaps 
every one in the pit is killed. 

3, A second enemy is Water. I told you, as 
we sailed along the Cumberland coast, how the sea 
had burst into one of the pits below it, and drowned 
all the men. But a much smaller body of water 
than the sea is quite enough to flood a pit. Some- 
times there are springs in the rocks round the coal ; 
sometimes there are old 'workings' which have 
been given up and forgotten, and been filled with 
water draining into them for many years. And 
so it may happen that, when all is going right, in 
a moment one stroke of the ' pick ' may let loose 
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the water, and out it comes with a rush. Away 
run men and boys to the foot of the shaft, and 
give the signal to those above to draw them up. 

4. But there is hardly ever time to save them 
all: some are almost sure to be caught by the flood 
before reaching the shaft, and some perhaps at the 
foot of it, while waiting for their turn to be drawn 
up. Hardly any men — not even sailors or fisher- 
men — have so much reason to feel, as they go to 
their labour, that ' in the midst of life they are in 
death ; ' and hardly any wives and mothers have 
more cause to say, as they part with them in the 
morning or evening, 'God knows if I shall see 
them alive again ! ' 

5. There is one other danger I should like to 
speak of. In many pits there is only one shaft ; 
there ought always to be two. For, if anything 
goes wrong with the one shaft, it may be blocked 
up ; and then the men in the pit are shut in, as in 
a prison, and may be slowly starved to death for 
want of food. This happened about twenty years 
ago in the Hartley pit : I remember it well. For 
days and days, we heard how men were working 
night and day to clear away the rubbish, and get 
at the prisoners ; then, how their voices could be 
heard, and how they were knocking against the 
wall to let those outside know where they were ; 
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how wives, and mothers, and children were coming 
every few hours, with pale worn faces, to ask if 
there was any hope; and then at last, how the 
way was opened, only to find them all dead! sitting 
or lying in the upper galleries, above the foul air, 
and with little scfaps of writing to tell how they 
had spent their last hours, cheering one another 
while there was hope, praying and singing hymns, 
and sending tender messages to those they left 
behind, and then at last looking death in the face, 
and waiting quietly for the end. When this tale 
was told all over England, many were ready to 
say, ' How much more good there must be in these 
rough north-country pitmen, than we had ever 
known before ! ' They might have said more than 
that If such a death should overtake any of us, 
we might be well content if we could meet it like 
the men of the Hartley pit. 



XXIV. DURHAM AND YORKSHIRE. 

1. Let us pass out of Northumberland into 
Durham, crossing the Tyne, by the High-level 
Bridge. 

' What is that rumbling noise overhead ? ' cries 
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Johnny, who has been watching the vessels in the 
river. ' It sounds like a train.' 
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' It is a train, Johnny ; for above our heads is 
the railway. This bridge is a wonderful work, for 
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which Newcastle has to thank one of her greatest 
men, Robert Stephenson, the same who made the 
railway bridge over the Menai Straits. Here, you 
see, are the carriage-way and the footpath ; on the 
upper story is the railway ; and below is the busy 
river, with its little fleet of boats and ships.' 

2. Another busy place — Gateshead ! Farther 
south, on the Wear, is Durham, with its noble 
Cathedral standing proudly on the height, so as to 
be well seen from every side. All round us here 
are coal-pits and colliery villages ; higher up the 
river, near Bishop Auckland, are iron- works ; higher 
still, among the Pennines, are lead-mines. Darling- 
ton and Stockton are the last places we see, before 
we cross the Tees, and find ourselves in Yorkshire. 

3. I want you, chiefly, to look at what I may 
call the build of this great room of our house — its 
walls and windows — that is, its mountains and 
streams, its water-partings and river-basins. For 
we have here, perhaps, the best example in Great 
Britain of what is meant by a river-basin ; because, 
instead of one large river, with a number of much 
smaller feeders, the chief Yorkshire streams are all 
nearly of the same size, all flowing, on the whole, 
the same way, and pouring one great body of water 
at last into the estuary. Here also there is a coal- 
field ; but, if that were the chief feafcuxs. c& <0s\s. 
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county, I should not stop : we have said enough 
already about coal 

4. Now observe the spurs branching off from the 
main chain : these form the chief features of West 
Yorkshire, dividing it into so many valleys or daks> 
parted from each other by these high mountain 
ridges. Through each of the dales runs a river : 
let us trace their courses. 

5. The first is the Swale ; follow it through 
Swaledale — the rivers usually give their names to 
the valleys — till the country opens into the plain 
of York. There you find the first confluence, the 
meeting of the Swale and the Ure or Yore. This, 
if any, must be called the main stream : you can 
see that there is a likeness between its name and 
the name of the county, York; but it is not larger 
than the others, and its valley is not called ' Yore- 
dale/ but Wensleydale. After their meeting, the 
river takes the name of Ouse, which it keeps till it 
flows into the Humber. 

6. Following its course, We have one confluence 
after another — the Nidd % the Wharf e, the A ire, the 
Don — bringing down the waters of their dales, 
gathered from the Pennine Chain and its spurs, and 
joining them to those of the Ouse. 

7. In each of the dales, if we were to run up 
them, we should find the rivers had the same tale 
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to tell. 'See/ they might say, 'how bright and 
sparkling are our waters as they gush out of the 
springs on the hill-side, and run merrily down the 
luiet dale ! See how many lovely spots lie in their 
:ourse ! Look, as one example, at Bolton Abbey 
n Wharfedale, and its long, quiet valley, where no 
;ound disturbs you, as you sit and dream about 
roung Romilly and the strid ! But, long before 
hey reach the sea, they are stained, and black, and 
nuddy : each of your towns has taken the bright, 
lear waters, and used them for its own purposes, 
ill they have lost all their freshness ! ' 

8. It is too true ! The busy towns of the West 
tiding have had too much work for their running 
treams to do, to think how they were spoiling 
heir beauty. For this, you know, is one of the 
msiest of the many busy hives of labour in England ; 
', might say the very busiest, except its neighbour, 
-ancashire, on the other side of the Pennines. 
Woollen goods in Yorkshire, cotton goods in Lan- 
ashire, stand at the head of 1 our many manu- 
actures. 
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XXV. YORKSHIRE— Continued. 

i. We must now leave the West Riding, 
run down to the mouth of the Ouse. But: 
some sharp eyes catch sight of a stream we 1 
not mentioned, on our left hand, flowing from 
north-east into the left bank of the main r 
Where does it come from ? We did not find its so 
anywhere among the Pennines. Let us trace i 

2. You see it is a smaller stream, and 
more slowly ; so we may expect to find it risin 
lower hills, nearer at hand than the source 
the others. Yes ! here they are — the Horth "! 
Moors, at the north-east corner of the central p 
a high, bleak piece of land, but not nearly so 
as the Pennines, stretching nearly to Whitby 
the German Ocean on the east, and to Mid< 
borough and the Tees on the north. This is a 
water-parting, though the hills are not very h 
for it divides the basin of the Yorkshire Ouse \ 
that of the Tees. 

3. The stream we have been following 
another Derwent, one of the many that an 
called. The name, like Avon and Ouse, is an 
word, meaning river or stream — at first a cam 
noun, but coming to be given as a proper nam 
many rivers up and down the country. We 1 
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had one Derwent already : we shall have at least 
one more before we finish. 

4. ' Well, Johnny ! how do you like Yorkshire 
and Yorkshiremen ? ' 

* I am very fond of the dales and the rivers ; 1 
don't like the smoky chimneys ; but I like the look 
of the people. They make me laugh, even when I 
don't know the meaning of what they say ! But, 
when they shake hands with me, I'm afraid they'll 
crush my fingers to pieces ! ' 

5. Yes ! Yorkshiremen are almost a people by 
themselves, very unlike the people of the South of 
England in their speech and their ways, and not 
very like those of the other northern counties. 
Of all that I have known, they are the heartiest, 
the kindest to strangers, making them feel at home 
at once, and always ready to do them a service. 
If you came among them from the South, you 
might think them rough in their manner, and loud 
in their talk ; but take a little time to know them, 
and if you don't like the Yorkshire men and women, 
especially the people of the dales, it will be your 
own fault, not theirs. 

6. On these very York Moors, I once lost my 
way, walking over from Whitby to a little place 
on the heights. There was only one cottage in 
sight, and in that cottage I found one old man 

K2 
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staying at home because he was too unwell to go 
out to work : every one else was harvesting. But, 
ill and feeble as he was, nothing would content 
him but to go with me for a quarter of a mile or 
more over the bleak moor, to the point where he 
could put me in the right way. I begged him to 
tell me the way, as well as he could, and then leave 
me to find it for myself. But no ! he could not do 
a kindness by halves, he must make sure of it, and 
would not accept any payment for the service. It 
is years ago ; but I have never forgotten it. I do 
not know his name, or I would have given it 
Certainly, he had well learnt the lesson, * Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers.' 

7. From the moors to the still lower wolds is a 
short and easy journey. Taking the little river 
Hull as our guide, it leads us very soon into the 
Humber Estuary, close to the chief outlet for 
Yorkshire trade, the seaport of Hull, or (properly) 
Kingston-upon-Hull. For Hull is really the 
name of the river : the town is one of the many 
Kingstons. 

8. Let us take a little trip before we leave the 
county, to see a few of the chief towns. Only a 
Tew out of many ! the whole of the West Riding 
is crowded with towns. First comes York, with 

^its noble Minster— another word for cathedral; 
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then Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, all 
busy centres of the woollen trade, and all (as you 
see) standing on or near to one or other of the 
feeders of the Ouse ; last of all, Sheffield, the place 
where knives, and scissors, and razors, and all sorts 
of cutlery, are made. When we reach Sheffield, 
we are close to our old quarters, for Derbyshire 
and the Peak are not far off. 



XXVI. CUMBERLAND AND WEST- 
MORELAND. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES. 

1. As we ran along the tops of the Pennine 
Chain, we saw to the westward the still higher 
peaks of the Cumberland Group. We did not go 
over to see them, because no large rivers flow from 
them, and we were then tracing the water-partings. 
Now, before we leave the North, we must pay 
them a visit ; for the most beautiful scenery in 
England lies at their feet. 

2. Let us run up one of the Yorkshire valleys — 
say Swaledale. This tajces us to Stainmoor, on 
the borders of Durham and Westmoreland, where 
we see, on the north-western side, the sources of 
the Eden. A great sfwr, called Shap Fell % stretches 
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westward across the plain, and carries us (without 
any real break in the line of hills) to the southern 
points of the Cumberland Group, Below us is 
Windermere, studded with islands. 
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[WINDERMERE.] 

3. Standing at sunset on one of the steep slopes 
on its eastern side — say at Elleray, where was the 
house of John Wilson, the Scottish poet— you get 
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a splendid view. To the north-west are the Lang- 
dale Pikes and Scawfell (3,162 feet), the chief of 
the group ; due north is Helvellyn (3,118 feet) the 
* second in command/ as we may call him ; while 
smaller heights on every side look down upon the 
Queen of the English Lakes. 

4. On our left is Bowness, and some miles 
beyond it the little stream, the Leven, which carries 
the overflow of Windermere into Morecambe Bay. 
On our right we have Ambleside, then Orasmere 
and Bydal, the little sisters of the great lake ; 
then, mounting the heights again, with Helvellyn 
towering above us, and passing Thirlmere on the 
left, we may pause for a while at a turn of the hill- 
road, to gaze on the Vale of Kesivick and the 
mountains which rise above it. 

5. Before us is Saddleback (2,847 feet), with its 
long ridge showing plainly enough the meaning of 
the name. A little to the left is Skiddaw (3,054 
feet); to the south-west we may perhaps catch 
another glimpse of Scawfell ; and between the two 
lies Derwentwater, with the little town of Keswick. 

6. From Keswick, if we had time to spare, we 
might wander about for many days among the 
mountains, finding in every hollow new lakes or 
tarns. One day we might follow the Derwent 
northward to Bassenthwaite and the town of 
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Cockermouth ; next day, up the little river Cocker 
to Crttmmock and Btittermere; then by the Stye- 
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head Pass and down on the western side of Scaw- 
fell, to the dark and lonely Westwater ; then, over 
the hills once more, we might notice the Falls of 
Lodore as we pass, and so get back to Keswick. 
Next day we might go back a little way towards 
Thirlmere, turn off to the left, so as to get to the 
eastern side of Helvellyn, go down into Patterdale, 
take a boat at the head of TWeswater, and row to 
the lower end of it, and so bid farewell to the 
lakes, and finish our trip at Penrith. 

7. We have run very quickly over these little 
journeys; but, if ever you are lucky enough to 
spend a week or two among the lakes, don't scam- 
per over the ground in this way, as too many do ; 
but take time to see the beauty that meets you on 
every side, so that, when you go back, you may be 
able not only to say how many places you have 
seen, but to give your friends at home some notion 
of the appearance of those spots which have 
pleased you most . 

8. 'But is there nothing else in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, besides the mountains and the 
lakes ? ' asks Johnny. 

' Not very much, Johnny, except what we have 
seen on the coast. You may trace the course of 
the only river of any size, and in that way you will 
see almost all that there is to be seen/ 
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9. This river is the Eden. We saw its sources 
in Stainmoor: if ,we follow it, it takes us through 
the heart of Westmoreland ; past Appleby, the old 
county town, though a very small place ; near to 
Penrith, where it receives its feeder, the Eamont, 
bringing with it the overflow from Ulleswater; 
across Cumberland to Carlisle, the old border 
fortress, and now a busy place of trade ; and so to 
its mouth in the Solway. 

10. The only other town we need visit is 
Kendal, on the little river Kent, close to Winder- 
mere— a manufacturing town, noted for the coarser 
kinds of woollen goods. 

11. 'Do you like the people of Cumberland as 
well as those of Yorkshire ? ' asks Green. 

' Not at first sight : they do not take so readily 
to strangers. The longer you know them, the 
more you respect them, for their steady, manly 
character. They are a tall, fine-looking race : the 
" Guards," who are the finest soldiers in the British 
army, come chiefly from Cumberland and West- 
moreland.' 



XXVII. LANCASHIRE. 

1 . ' I SHOULD like to have a row on one of these 
lakes/ says Johnny ; c I see there are boats/ 
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'Come, then, let' us go across Windermere. 
Ve can get a boat, either at Ambleside or at 
towness — the two little towns on the shores of the 
ike. You see Helvellyn to the north of us ; Scaw- 
dl to the north-west ; and directly before us, as 
re cross, is another mountain, called by a curious 
ame — Coniston Old Man, on the other side of 
Coniston Lake.' 

2. ( How funny ! ' says Johnny ; * I heard some 
ne talking yesterday of climbing to the top of 
he Old Man ; but I couldn't think what he 
leant ! ' 

3. Now we will turn and row to the head of 
tie lake, at Newby Bridge. Here we dismiss our 
oatman, and go on by train, to see something of 
nother county, Lancashire. For one side of 
Vindermere, and the whole of Coniston, are 
ot in Cumberland or Westmoreland, but in 
-ancashire. 

4. This corner of Lancashire is called Furness. 
Ve passed the southern end of it when we took a 
x>k at its baby-town, Barrow. It is so cut off 
rom the rest of the county by Morecambe Bay, 
hat you see the railway takes us over a little bit 
f the bay, on our way southward. 

5. You remember, as we ran along the ridge of 
he Pennines we saw several small rivers, running 
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westward. We are passing them now — the Lune, 
on which stands Lancaster ; the Wyre, with Fleet- 
wood at its mouth ; the Ribble, flowing by Preston ; 
the Mersey, whose wide estuary forms the port of 
Liverpool. The Lune and the Ribble flow through 
dales, like those in Yorkshire. 

6. ' Oh, dear ! ' says Johnny ; ' we're coming to 
tall chimneys again ! I should like to stay among 
the lakes.' 

' Yes, Johnny, if you want to see Lancashire, 
you must put up with chimneys and smoke. For 
you are once more on a great coal-field, and you 
are coming to the very busiest part of England : 
the smoke is not, perhaps, so thick and heavy as 
at Sheffield, but there is more of it. There are. 
more people in South-east Lancashire than you 
would find in the same space anywhere else/ 

7. I cannot tell you the names of half the 
towns. Here are a few of the names : — Burnley, 
Blackburn, Oldham, Wigan, and the ' Queen of the 
Cotton district/ Manchester : black, dingy-looking 
towns, all of them, but they are the great workshops 
from which England draws much of her wealth. 



XXVIII. LANCASHIRE— Continued. 

1. We stop for a little while at Liverpool, 
on a steep slope on t\\s xvotfJcvwcv Ada <& 
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the Mersey. This is the "youngest of the great 
seaports ; it was little more than a fishing-village 
when Bristol and Hull were important places. 
Now it is far before either of them, and has more 
people than any town in England, except London. 
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What has made it grow? In one word, cotton I 
It is the great port for cotton coming from 
America ; because, ever since we began to use 
steam for spinning and weaving, the great coal- 
fields gave Lancashire such an advantage, that the 
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greater part of the cotton that comes to England 
is sent there. Liverpool also trades largely with 
India and China. 

2. A short run by the Mancliester and Liver- 
pool Railway, and we find ourselves in Manchester. 

As we go, it will be well to think how this 
railway was made and who made it Though 
not quite the first, it was the first long and im- 
portant one ; and, when it was talked about, all the 
persons who were thought wise in such matters 
said that it could never be made, and could never 
be worked if it were made. I doubt if there 
was more than one man who fully believed in it 

3. That one man was George Stephenson — 
not the maker of the tubular bridge over the 
Menai Strait, but his father, a greater man than 
he was. He went on steadily, not heeding w r hat 
people said or thought : when things went wrong, 
as on Chat Moss — a soft, wet, boggy piece of 
ground, over which we are now passing — he set 
to work again to get them right ; till at last the 
work was done, and the wise men were forced to 
confess that George Stephenson was wiser than 
they. Truly a great man ! — not merely clever or 
skilful, but great, because he could dare to stand 
alone, and persevere till he had finished what he 
undertook to da 
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4. ' Have we finished the Northern Division ? ' 
asks Green. 

Not quite ! Let us cross the Mersey into 
Cheshire. " ' Here, almost under the shadow of the 
Peak, and in the basin of the Mersey, is Stockport, 
and a little farther to the south is Macclesfield, 
both manufacturing towns, the one making cotton 
goods, and the other, silk goods. 

5. To the west of Macclesfield lies Northwich, 
at the confluence of the Weaver with the Dane. 
The Weaver is a feeder of the Mersey : so we are 
still in the Northern Division. 

6. Here there is a sight I should like to show 
you — the salt-mines of Northwich and the neigh- 
bourhood. But it must wait for another visit. 
There are few prettier things to be seen than a 
salt-mine, with its white streets, and pillars, and 
arches. In this part of Cheshire, it has so happened 
that there are these great stores of salt, from which 
all parts of the world are supplied. 
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XXIX. WESTERN DIVISION. 
THE CHESHIRE PLAIN. 

1. ' I wish we had the balloon/ says Johnny 

' Why, Johnny, we have no need of the balloon 
here ; see how flat the country is. And, if you 
want to be higher than other people, we can climb 
up that hill before us.' 

2. ' Yes ; but I can't make out where the 
water-parting is. Since we left the Weaver, we 
have found no water running that way : where 
does it go ? And what divides it from the basin of 
the Mersey ? ' 

3. ' Well, Johnny, your questions are not very 
easy to answer. But look again at that hill or 
rock, with the remains of an old castle at the top. 
That is Beeston — not really very high, but it looks 
higher than it is, because the country round it is so 
flat ; and, alongside of it, there is a low range of 
hills, called the Peckforton Hills. Low as they are, 
they form the only water-parting you will find in 
this open plain of Cheshire.' 

4. The real reason why it is so hard to find is 
that there are no streams — that is, there are no 
streams of any size. There are brooks every- 
where ; and, if you followed them, you would see 
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that, except those which help to feed a great canal, 
they all find their way, not to the Mersey, but 
to the Dee, the only great river of Cheshire. So 
that this part of Cheshire belongs to the basin of 
the Dee, and so to the Western Section, which 
takes in the mountains of Wales, where the Dee 
rises. 

5. But, before we go to the Dee, let us climb 
up Beeston, to get a good look at this rich Cheshire 
plain. Nearly all of it, you see, is in grass ; one 
grass-field after another, with only here and there 
a patch of corn or turnips, and every field full of 
cows. A Cheshire farmer reckons the value of his 
farm, not by the size of it, but by the number of 
cows it will feed. 

6. ' And what do they do with all the milk ? ' 
says Johnny ; ' they can't drink it. Do they 
make it into butter ? ' 

' There is something else that can be made 
of milk and cream besides butter; and that 
is ' 

4 Cheese ! ' 

'Yes! Cheese is the chief thing a Cheshire 
farmer has to think about. If his cows give plenty 
of good milk, and his wife or daughter or head 
dairymaid is a clever cheese-maker, so that by the 
end of September his cheese-room is full *£ €sxxxv 

G. III. L 
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well-made cheeses, then he is happy ! He can 
pay his rent, and feel that all is going well with 
him/ 

Some day, perhaps, we will pay a visit to a 
cheese-making farm, and see how the work is 
done. 

7. For the present we must be content with a 
short visit to the youngest and the oldest of 
Cheshire towns — Crewe and Chester : the first 
speaking to us of modern railways, the second of 
old Roman wars. 



XXX CREWE AND CHESTER. 

1. CREWE deserves a few words. It is the child 
of the railway — the greatest of the towns which 
have sprung out of nothing, because the railway 
company have chosen this spot as their central 
.workshop. As Barrow and Middlesborough are 
the children of iron, and Birkenhead of commerce, 
so Crewe is the child of the railway ! You see the 
immense length of the station ! That is because, 
when the company bought the land, they did 
not expect to need nearly so much ; and, when 
they wanted more, the land on each side had 
grown so dear that they would not buy it, but had 
to lengthen the station instead of widening it. 
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2. We are off again, passing through the green 
fields of Cheshire ; and before we have well settled 
ourselves in the carriage, we stop again at the 
ancient city of Chester. 

3. The first view of Chester, as we approach 
it from the railway station, gives no idea of an 
ancient city. All looks new and modern. But let 
us get within the walls, into the real city itself. 
Look first at the walls themselves — how solid, and 
massive, and strong! These are the old Roman 
walls, placed round this stronghold as a protec- 
tion for the Roman soldiers and the peaceable 
inhabitants against any rush of the wild Britons 
across the Dee. Other cities have bits of their 
old walls standing: in Chester only you can walk 
round and round, and find the circle complete. 

4. Then see the curious ' Rows* — the covered 
footways along the first-floor of the houses ; so 
that, in walking along, you have one set of shops 
below your feet, opening to the street, and another 
and better set opening into the ' Roiv! All this 
makes the city look as if it belonged to the c olden 
time/ or to some foreign country, in spite of the 
smart windows and the railway omnibuses, which 
remind us that the old times have passed away. 

5. And yet, the real old Chester — the Roman 
Chester— is not there! To find any remains of 

L2 
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it, you must go down — I cannot say how far 
down — below the present city. In cellars, or 
underground warehouses, you may find traces of 
Roman pavements or arches. The Roman Chester 




lies deep under your feet, and one set of new 
comers after another has heaped later buildings on 
its ruins. The only things you can see that are 
truly Roman are the unchanged and unchanging 

walls. 
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XXXI. THE CAMBRIAN RANGE. 

1. NOW, Johnny, I think we may have the 
balloon again ; for the Dee will take us once more 
into mountain country, and I should like to let you 
see the whole picture of the Welsh mountains, 
called the Cambrian Range or Group, from the 
old name of the Welsh people. 

2. For the first few miles, you see, as we run 
up the course of the Dee, we have still the grassy 
fields of Cheshire below us, and the Welsh counties 
of Flint and Denbighshire to the westward. Now 
the river divides Cheshire from Denbighshire; now it 
runs between Denbigh and a little bit of Flint ; now 
we are fairly in Denbighshire, crossing the North- 
Wales coal-field, up the beautiful vale of Llan- 
gollen, and so to Lake Bala, in Merioneth, where 
we see the Dee, running out of the lake, a little 
baby-stream 

3. ' Then it rises in the lake ? ' says Green. 

' Yes ; this is its real source But if we follow 
the streams which run into the lake at the upper 
end, they will take us still farther into the heart of 
the mountains, till we rest our balloon on the top 
of one of the great giants, Cader Idris.' 

4. Now look round you. It is a sight such as 
you have not seen before. 
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In England the mountains cover but little space : 
the Cotswold and Pennine are narrow ridges, soon 
crossed over : and all the beauty of the Cumbrian 
group lies within a small circle. In Wales the 
mountains and valleys cover nearly the whole 
country ; there is hardly any level ground, except 
little strips along the sea-shore. 

5. From Cader Idris, then, let us take another 
flight to the top, or rather the highest peak, of 
Snowdon (3,57 1 feet), in Carnarvonshire. The name, 
which means Snowy Mountain, belongs to the 
whole range, which stretches across Carnarvonshire 
to Penmaenmohr ; and each peak has its own 
Welsh name besides. But, when we speak of 
Snowdon, we mean the highest point of the range. 
Here you are on higher ground than any we have 
yet reached, even in Scotland; and the view is 
perhaps the finest of any. Some of ' the loftiest 
points of England, Scotland, and Ireland, can 
be seen ; while the Isle of Man, sparkling with 
ocean lights— the Menai running like a silver 
thread in a web of verdure — and Anglesey with 
her hills and coasts, appear to be spread like a 
map before the eye. 1 l Below you, on the north, 
is the Vale and Pass of Llanberis — the wildest pass 

1 Roscoe's North Wales, ch. xiii. I have added the qualifying 
words * some of ' at the beginning of the sentence, as it is impos- 
"" that Ben Nevis could be seen. 
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in Wales ; on the east, a steeper and more rugged 
descent takes you to Capel Curig, and so towards' 
Conway ; on the south lies Beddgelert, with its : 
smooth green meadows and pleasant streams, ' deep 
down in the hollow/ in the heart of these bold hills. 



XXXII. THE CAMBRIAN RANGE. 

Continued. 

1. SNOWDON itself is one of the most striking 
of our mountains, full of sharp peaks and deep hol- 
lows ; and in many of the hollows are small lakes 
or mountain tarns. For Wales differs from Ireland, 
or Cumberland, or Scotland, in this respect : it has 
many lakes, but none of any great size or beauty. 
Its waters find their way very soon into streams, 
most of which run a short, swift course to the sea. 
So that it is famous for its mountains, and its 
rivers, and its coast-line, but not for its lakes. Snow- 
don alone has, we are told, no fewer than twenty- 
three tarns ; and round it, on every side, are lakes 
or ' Llyns/ as they are called in Welsh ; but, if you 
look at the names on a map, you will not know 
one of them : no one has written about them, as Sir 
Walter Scott has written about Loch Katrine. 

2. Another flight lands us on Flinlimmon. Of 
this mountain I have not much to say — it is not 
nearly so well known as Snowdorv. But ft. vs» *&s. 
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birth-place of rivers, one of which is the longest 
and largest, and one the most beautiful, of all 
that rise in Wales. A little fairy tale tells us how 
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three of these rivers find their way to the sea. 
Three sisters, so the story runs, set out one morn- 
ing, from their home on Plinlimmon to go to the 
sea-shore. The first was wise, and started early, 
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choosing the easiest road, and going gently all the 
way. The second waited a while, and then had to 
take a shorter and steeper road, and to run very 
quickly, to overtake her sister at the very end of 
the journey. The third stayed behind so long that 
she had not time to go after her sisters, but had 
to make her way as she could among the hills, 
rushing at full speed down rocks, and through 
rough and narrow passages, and reached the sea 
at last, alone, spent, and breathless. 

3. The three sisters are the Severn, the Wye, and 
the RheidoL They all rise in Plinlimmon. The 
Rheidol, which joins the Ystwith at Aberystwith, is 
one of those short swift streams I spoke of just now. 
It is better known than most of them, because of 
its ' rushing at full speed over the rocks ; ' that is, 
there are some famous falls on this river and its 
feeder, the Mynach, which are among the chief 
sights of Wales. 

4. i Now, Johnny, how many Welsh counties 
have you seen ? ' 

' Six : Flintshire, Denbighshire, Merioneth, Car- 
narvonshire, Montgomeryshire, Cardiganshire/ 

'And one other, Green, which we saw from 
Snowdon, and which we passed in our voyage 
round the coast.' 

1 Oh ! the island of Anglesey,' 
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5. ' Yes ! We need not go through the 
counties one by one, as we went through those in 
England. The only town of any importance that 
we have missed is Wrexham, in Denbighshire, on 
the coal-field. There is a coal-field, as we said, 
in Denbighshire; and there are some large slate- 
quarries in Carnarvonshire, near the Menai Straits. 1 



XXXIII. THE BASIN OF THE 

SEVERN. 

1. The * eldest sister/ the Severn, is much more 
important. It belongs, as you may remember 
from what we said of its estuary, quite as much to 
England as to Wales ; indeed, for the greater part 
of its course, it runs through English ground. The 
basin of the Severn is one which it is worth our 
while to look closely into. We have here, riot (as 
in Yorkshire) a number of streams nearly of the 
same size, but one large river, and many tribu- 
taries. 

2. The Severn itself takes a long and round- 
about course of 178 miles, first north-east, then 
south-east, and at last south-west. It soon leaves 
the mountain country, and flows through the rich 

d level country of Shropshire, Worcestershire, 
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[GOODRICH CASTLE ; THE WYE.] 

and Gloucestershire. If you trace its course, you 
will see that it runs very nearly along the basa <& 
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the great water-parting which we followed some 
time ago, between the western and eastern sections. 
You can see that, at one point, it comes very near 
to the source of a feeder of the Trent. In maps 
where the hills arc not clearly marked, you can 
hardly tell why one stream should run one way, 
and one the other. But you may be sure that 
there is a real slope on each side; and a very 
slight slope is enough to settle how water shall 
run. 

3. Even if the Severn had no tributaries, its 
main stream would drain a wide tract of land. 
But it is fed by many affluents on either side : the 
Warwickshire Avon brings water from the very 
centre of England ; the Bristol or Lower Avon, 
though rising on the eastern side of the Cotswolds, 
steals round with a winding course into the estuary 
of the Severn. 

4. On its right bank, besides many others, are 
the two most beautiful rivers that rise in Wales, 
the Wye and the Usk. The Wye, as you have 
heard, is the second of the three sisters of Plinlim- 
mon. It rises very near the source of the Severn, 
but just on the other side of the mountain ; so that, 
as the little tale tells us, it travels by a much 
shorter road, and joins the Severn at Cfiepstow, 
close to its mouth. In the upper, or Welsh, part of 
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its course, there is nothing very striking ; but, after 
It leaves the town of Ross in Herefordshire, the 
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whole way down to Chepstow is full of beauty. I 
give you a view of one old castle, and also one of 
a ruined abbey, both of which stood close to the 
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Wye. We might, if we wished to see it well, have 
a boat at Ross, and row down ; but we could not 
come back the same way I The stream is so strong, 




[scene on the USK.J 

that the boatmen would rather bring their boat 
back by land, on trucks which are kept, for that 
purpose. I lived once for some weeks on the banks 
of the Wye, and .wondered -at iicst why it was that 
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I saw so many boats going down the river, but 
none ever came back ! 

5. The Usk is said by some persons to be even 
finer than the Wye. But I have never seen it, and 
I like, as far as I can, to keep to places where I 
can tell you, not what other people say, but what 
I know for myself. So we will not linger on the 
Usk. 

6. One word before we leave the basin of the 
Severn. It does not belong to the Severn more 
than to other rivers ; but it may as well be said in 
this place. Mark the unceasing activity and work 
of water ! A year ago, I spoke to you, as younger 
children, of a brook as a cheerful companion, to 
run beside you in your rambles. Now I want you 
to see that water is also a hard-working servant. 
At first, no doubt, the rill, or what is called in 
Scotland the burn, comes dancing down the hill side, 
as if it had nothing to do but to play. But, when 
it gets into the plain, see how busy it is ! Watering 
the thirsty soil, draining away the water that would 
do harm if it lay stagnant, giving drink to cattle and 
way-worn dogs, turning the wheel of the mill, sup- 
plying steam for the machinery of the factory, and 
at last pouring its waters into the great reservoir 
— the Ocean ! And yet the Ocean is no fuller ! 
For, as fast as the rivers pour in water, the air is 
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taking it away ; the heat of the sun is turning it into 
steam, it is rising up to be changed into clouds, 
and then to come down again in the form of rain, 
to fill the springs and supply the rivers. In the 
same way, Johnny's greedy lakes, 1 such as the 
Caspian Sea, do not really keep all the water that 
flows into them ; though it does not run away in 
streams, it mounts up in vapour. 



XXXiV. COUNTIES IN THE BASIN OF 

THE SEVERN. 

MONTGOMERY, SHROPSHIRE, 
WORCESTERSHIRE, WARWICKSHIRE. 

1. ' WHAT a number of rivers there are in this 
basin of the Severn ! ' says Green ; ' and what a 
number of counties they must flow through ! ' 

2. ' Yes ! The Severn itself flows through four 
counties — one Welsh, and three English. The one 
Welsh county is Montgomery ; and the only im- 
portant town is Welshpool, famous for the manu- 
facture of flannel/ 

3. * Then, just where you see it turn to the east- 
ward, it leaves Wales, and enters England.' 

1 See Geography Reader •, Part II. page 73. 
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€ Into Cheshire ! ' cries Johnny, ' like the 
Dee.* 

' No, Johnny ; this is North Shropshire, not 
Cheshire. They are very like each other ; only, I 
think, the Cheshire fields are rather greener, and 
Shropshire is not quite so flat/ 

'There is Shrewsbury, the county town, with 
the Severn flowing nearly round it.' 

4. ' Oh ! what a change ! ' says Johnny, as we 
turn to the south-eastward ; ' why, this is as bad as 
Staffordshire ! The smoke comes up almost to 
our balloon !•' 

' Yes ! We are really close to Staffordshire, and 
this southern and eastern bit of Shropshire is very 
like it Both coal and iron are found here, and so 
there are furnaces and smoke/ 

' Here, you see, there are hills : the Wrekin is 
the highest, which stands all by itself. As we pass 
over it, we have a grand view on all sides : the 
country to the eastward is so flat, that it is said 
that seventeen counties can be seen/ 

5. Another county — Worcestershire ! On our 
left, to the northward, we can still see smoke. 
This little feeder, the Stour, runs out of Stafford- 
shire, passing Stourbridge in the iron country, and 
Kidderminster, once famous for carpets. At 
Worcester, also, the county town, which is now 

G, I J J. M 
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just below us, gloves and porcelain are made; 
at Droitwich, a little to the east, are salt-works ; 
and Redditch is the chief place for making needles. 

6. ' Yes ! ' cries Johnny, ' but all these towns don't 
fill the air with smoke, like Staffordshire or Shrop- 
shire. I see orchards and hop-gardens, like those of 
Kent ; I hope we have left all the smoke behind us/ 

7. 'We should not see much more smoke, 
Johnny, if we went straight on. But we must turn 
back for a little while, to follow this affluent on the 
left bank, the Avon, into Warwickshire.' 

8. ' Avon ! We have had that name before.' 

* Yes ! We have seen another Avon, and we 
were close to the sources of this one when we were 
looking at the Welland. This is called the War- 
wickshire Avon, so you can always tell which we 
are speaking of; and sometimes it is called the 
Stratford Avon, from that little town of Stratford, 
where the greatest English poet, William Shake- 
speare, was born.' 

1 

XXXV. THE BASIN OF THE SEVERN. 

Continued. 

i. ' There's no smoke here ! ' says Johnny. 

' Where we are now is bright and cheerful, with 
green fields and wooded hills. You see a few 
towns — Coventry, once noted for ribbons ^ Rugby, 
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with its famous school ; Kenilworth, with the re- 
mains of its old castle.' 

Here is a view of Kenilworth Castle as it once 
was. 

t m 

2. 'At length the princely Castle appeared, 
upon the improvement of which its owner the 
Earl of Leicester had, it is said, spent sixty 
thousand pounds— a sum equal to half a million of 
our present money. 

3. ' The outer wall of this splendid building 
enclosed seven acres ; a part of which was occupied 
by extensive stables, and by a pleasure-garden 
with its trim arbours and flower-beds ; and the 
rest formed the large outer yard. 

4. i The lordly Castle itself, which rose near the 
centre of this spacious enclosure surrounding an in- 
ner court, seemed to have been built in different ages. 
On the different parts of it were the names and 
emblems of mighty chiefs, who had long passed away. 

5. 'A large and massive keep, which formed 
the stronghold of the Castle, was very old — no 
one knew how old ; each learned man had his own 
thoughts about it, and no two of them agreed with 
each other. 

6. ' The outer hall was, on the south and west 
sides, adorned and defended by a lake, partly 
artificial, across which Leicester had built a stately 
bridge, that Queen Elizabeth, his toy a\ %p^Vafta$* 
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enter the Castle by a path hitherto untrodden, 
instead of by the usual entrance. 

7. ' Beyond the lake lay an extensive chase, 
full of red-deer, fallow-deer, roes, and every species 
of game, and abounding with lofty trees, from 
amongst which the front and towers of the Castle 
were seen to rise in majesty and beauty. 

' Of all this lordly palace, where princes feasted 
and heroes fought, where beauty dealt the prize 
which valour won, all is now desolate ! 

8. ' The bed of the lake is but a rushy swamp ; 
and the ruins of the Castle only serve to show 
what their splendour once was, and to make the 
thoughtful visitor feel how quickly the proudest 
human possessions pass away, how much happier 
are they who enjoy a humble lot in virtuous 
contentment' l 

€ But come to the north of the county, and what 
do you see ? ' 

* Smoke ! ' says Johnny. 

9. ' Yes ! Here is Birmingham, the " toy-shop 
of the world " ; where everything is made that can 
be made from metals, and a good many other 
things besides. Next to Manchester, it is our 
largest manufacturing town.' 

1 KenUworth, by Sir W. Scott (adapted). 
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XXXVI. GLOUCESTERSHIRE, RADNOR- 
SHIRE, BRECKNOCKSHIRE, 
HEREFORDSHIRE, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

1. A SHORT flight from Birmingham brings us, 
once more, to the northern end of the Cotswolds. 
On the eastern side, as we know, is the gentle 
slope from which the many branches of the Thames 
flow towards the German Ocean. Keeping now 
to the western side, we see below us the rich vale 
of the Severn, as it flows through its last county, 
Gloucestershire. 

2. There, just where the Avon joins it, is 
Tewkesbury, with its old Abbey; a little to the 
south are Cheltenham, a favourite watering-place, 
and Gloucester, the county town ; Berkeley, with 
its castle, and several other smaller towns. 

3. You may almost guess, from the look of the 
fields, what is the chief thing made in Gloucester- 
shire. 

' Cheese ? ' cries Johnny. 

Yes ! Here, as in Cheshire, there is far more 
grass than corn ; and the farmer depends chiefly 
upon his cheese. 

4. Yet notice these valleys, close to us^etweaa 
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projecting spurs of the Cotswolds. In these val- 
leys, as in parts of Wiltshire and Somerset, there 
once was a thriving manufacture of the best quali- 




[TEWKESBURY ABBEY.] 

ties of woollen cloth, known as West of England. 
There are still some mills; but, on the whole, 
Yorkshire is too strong a rival, and the trade here 
■jtt declined. 
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The largest town among the hills is Stroud ; 
and a little to the eastward is the Roman town of 
Cirencester. 

5. Looking across the Severn, we see the Forest 
of Dean, a coal district ; and beyond it is the lovely 
Wye. We need not go back to its source in Plin- 
limmon : it flows between two Welsh counties, 
Radnorshire and Brecknockshire, then across 
Herefordshire, among some more orchards, hop- 
gardens, and grass fields, and, in the lower part of 
its course, separates Gloucestershire from Mon- 
mouthshire. Hereford, Ross, and Monmouth are 
the only towns we need mention in its course. 

6. There, too, is the Usk, flowing through 
Brecknockshire and Monmouth, and falling into 
the Severn at Newport. There are no other im- 
portant towns on the Usk ; but, a little way from 
it, in the north-east corner of Glamorganshire, is 
the busiest and blackest place in Wales, Merthyr 
Tydvil, the centre of the Welsh iron trade. 

7. ' I should like to go and see the Usk and the 
Wye/ says Johnny. 

' Some day I will take you there ; but I doubt 
whether you will like it, because in the Welsh parts 
you could not tell what the people said.' 

'Why not? Do they speak worse than the 
people in Yorkshire and Northumberland ? ' 
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€ They speak a different language altogether, for 
they are not English. When you begin to learn 
history, you will hear how the English took the 
greater part of this country from the old Britons, 
whom you have heard of before. They drove 
them into the mountains, and there they have 
been ever since, and we call them the Welsh.' 

8. But now we will leave our balloon — we shall 
not want it again — and go down to see Bristol, the 
last of the great towns. It stands, you remember, 
on another Avon, called the Bristol Avon, which 
rises on the eastern side of the Cotswolds, but 
winds its way round through Wiltshire and Somer- 
setshire, and runs into the Severn at last. 

9. Bristol is a seaport and a busy manufacturing 
place, though not quite equal to the large towns of 
the north. Close to it, and really part of the same 
town — just as Westminster is now part of London 
— is Clifton, standing high above the river, and 
above the business part of Bristol. You may 
know the name, if you have not heard of it other- 
wise, by the line in Macau! ay's verses on the 
Spanish Armada : 

'And, ere the morn, three hundred horse had met on 
Clifton Down? 

*0. Clifton Down is a large open piece of ground, 
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close to Clifton, kept for walking, riding, driving, 
cricket, foot-ball, and other games. The great 
sight of Clifton is the Suspension Bridge over the 
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SUSPENSION BRIDGE.] 



Avon — graceful in itself (as all suspension bridges 
are), and giving a fine view of the bold and wooded 
banks of the river. 
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XXXVII. SOMERSETSHIRE. 

i. Crossing the Avon by the Suspension 
Bridge, we are at once in Somersetshire. Before 
us is the low range called the Dundry Hills ; 
behind them the Mendips, rather higher ; and, 
farther down the Bristol Channel, the Quantock 
Hills. 

2. Between these ranges are the Axe, the 
Parret, and one or two other small rivers, flowing 
from the Dorset Heights into the Bristol Channel 
For we are now on the northern side of the water- 
parting between the southern and the western 
divisions. 

3. A little farther to the westward, wg should 
come to Exmoor, and to that narrow strip of 
country in Devonshire and Cornwall, where the 
streams run into the open Atlantic Ocean* We 
have seen enough of these counties, however, and 
we will not return to them. 

4. One look at Somersetshire, and cur journey 
will be finished. It is a pretty country, with some 
curious cliffs and caves among the hills, but we 
have not time to go to see them now. There is a 
little copper found in the Quantock Hills, and 
some cloth is made at Frorne ; but, on the whole, 
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it is a farming county. Cheddar, on the Mendips, 
is famous for cheese. 

5. Taunton is the county town ; Wells is a quiet 
little place, with a pretty Cathedral ; at Glaston- 
bury are the remains of one of the finest of the old 
Abbeys — as fine a building as Tintern, but there is 
not nearly so much of it left 

6. The largest town is Bath, the oldest of 
English watering-places ; that is, places with 
mineral springs, where people go for their health. 
It stands on several steep hills, sloping down to 
the banks of the Avon. 

7. Here, then, our journey ends ; and while we 
rest in Bath, we may run over all we have seen, 
and try to fix it in your minds. 



XXXVIII. RECAPITULATION. 

i. i First comes our voyage round the coast. 
How many sections can we make of that ? ' 

'Three/ says Green; 'the Southern, from 
London to Land's End ; the Western, from Land's 
End to the Solway ; and the Eastern, from London 
to Berwick-upon-Tweed; but we ran on to the 
Firth of Forth, in Scotland.' 

2. ' What did we see in the Southern Section ? ' 
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* We saw the Estuary of the Thames, with its 
crowd of ships ; then we went round the North 
Foreland into the German Ocean, past the Goodwin 
Sands, through the Straits of Dover, and then 
down the English Channel, past a number of bays, 
headlands, seaports, and islands, to Land's End/ 

" 3. '.What next ? ' 

* From Land's End to the Bristol Channel and 
the Severn ; round the Welsh Coast, with its bold 
rocks ; through the Menai Strait, with its bridges ; 
then, by a narrow channel, to the Mersey and 
the port of Liverpool ; then, along a tame bit 
of the coast, to the Sol way and the borders of 
Scotland.' 

'Then back to London for the Eastern 
Section.' 

'Not many bold rocks here, but a bleak and 
dangerous coast. Most of the rivers have bars 
across them', and our captain was glad to get 
safely to the Firth of Forth.' 

5. 'Now for the journey in the balloon over 
the land. How many sections- did we find in 
England and Wales?' 

'Four, divided by the water-partings.' 

6. 'Where did we find the water-parting for 
the Southern Section ? ' 

'In the Wealden Heights, the Hampshire and 
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Wiltshire Downs, the Dorset Heights, Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, and the Cornish Highlands. 

7. 'What sort of river-basin did we find 
here ? ' 

' Short and narrow ; because the hills are so 
close to the coast.' 

8. ' How many counties did we pass, Johnny ? ' 
'Six; but some of them are cut in halves by the 

water-parting, and we came to them again/ 

9. ' Which way did we go next ? ' 
North-eastward, from Exmoor to the Cots- 
wolds ; then across the Central Table-land to the 
Lincolnshire Wolds/ 

10. 'What river-basins did we see? ' 

' A great many small ones, and one very large 
one, the Thames. Most of the rivers run so slowly 
that I was very tired of them/ 

11. 'And counties ?' 

'So many,' says Johnny, 'that I can hardly 
count them/ 

' Take the Thames basin alone/ 

' One, two, three,' begins Johnny — ' seven alto- 
gether, besides bits of two or three others/ 

12. ' Now, in the rest of the division ? ' 

' Nine! says Green, ' and that makes sixteen! 

13. 'And what river-basins belong to the 
Northern Division ? ' 
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'All that rise in the Pennine Chain, or the 
Cumbrian Group. The long rivers are on the 
eastern side, the short ones on the western. The 
largest basin is that of the Yorkshire Ouse and the 
Trent : the others are narrow.' 

14. There are seven counties on the eastern 
side of this division, and four on the western ; 
making eleven altogether. 

1 5. ' Then the Western Division ? From what 
heights do its waters flow ? * 

' Chiefly from the Welsh or Cambrian Range ; 
but there are a few streams from the Central 
Table-land, one from the Cotswolds, and two 
or three small ones from the southern water- 
parting.' 

16. 'What are the chief river-basins in this 
section ? 

' The Dee and the Severn ; but the Severn is 
far the larger of the two, and receives a number of 
feeders on both sides. There are many streams 
running in narrow basins into the sea ; but they 
are small, and have short courses.' 

17. ' How many counties in this division ?' 

' Seven English, and twelve Welsh — nineteen 
altogether. 

' So, adding up all your numbers, 6 + 16 + 1 1 + 7, 
there are in England ? ' 
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* Forty counties/ 

' And, with twelve in Wales, there are fifty-two/ 



XXXIX. STRIKING POINTS IN 

ENGLAND. 

i. Now for a few lines of poetry, to finish 
with. 1 They tell us how England looked, one 
night, when a number of Spanish ships were close 
at hand, coming to attack this country. The news 
had come to Plymouth, and the people there wanted 
to let everyone know it, all over England, as soon 
as possible. 

2. ' How should we send such news, Johnny ? ' 

4 Oh ! by telegrams, of course ; they would all 
know it in a few minutes/ 

3. Yes ! But they had no telegraph in those 
days ; so they did the best they could. They 
had great bundles % of wood, called beacons, ready 
to be kindled on the tops of hills; and when a 
watchman on one hill saw the light on another, he 
knew that the news had come, and lit his own 
beacon, to carry on the' tidings to the next. Here 
is the poet's account* of it. You can look for all 
the places on the map at home. 

1 Macaulay's Armada —with omissions. 
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' From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to 

Milford Bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day. 
For, swift to east, and swift to west, the ghastly war 

flame spread ; 
High on St. Michael's Mount it shone, it shone on 

Beachy Head 
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The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering 

waves ; 
The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip's sunless 

caves. 
Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from 

Bristol town, 
And, ere the morn, three hundred horse had met on 

Clifton Down. 
The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the 

night, 
And saw, o'erhanging Richmond Hill, the streak of 

blood- red light. 
And eastward, straight from wild Blackheath, the warlike 

errand went, 
And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires 

of Kent. 
Southward, from Surrey's pleasant hills, flew those bright 

couriers forth ; 
High on bleak Hampstead's swarthy moor they started 

for the north ; 
Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o'er Derwent's 

rocky dales, 
Till, like volcanoes, flared to Heaven the stormy hills of 

Wales ; 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's lonely 

height, 
Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin's crest 

of light ; 
Till Belvoir's lordly terraces l the sign to Lincoln sent, 
And Lincoln sped the message on, o'er the wide Vale of 

Trent ; 

1 Mansion belonging to the Duke of Rutland. 
G. III. N 
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Till Skiddaw saw the fire, that burned on Gaunt 's em- 
battled pile, 1 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of 
Carlisle.' 

5. ' We shall never have such a night again,' 
says Green. 

' No ! By God's providence, we have been, 
ever since, free from such dangers. The sea all 
round us, our powerful ships, and gallant sailors, 
are our defence ; and we may safely say, in another 
line of the same poet — 

"Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again 
shall be I " ' 

1 Lancaster Castle. 
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